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Pavutus SiLENTIAREUS. 


Paphos wasa town of Cyprus, called bythe inhabitants “ The Happy Isle.” In Paphos was a temple of Venus, known to all the world. The religion 
of the Paphians was love and its delight ——Chrestogitoa, a deposed Archon, returas from banishment, and finds a young Christian anf ber father—falis 
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maid—he dooms ber, ber father, and his old rival to death by wild beasts in the amphith Ch giton preaches the Christian religion to the Paphians 
én the amphitheatre, and kills the lien which is let in—triumph of the Christian religion. 


Tne day-god, off Drepanum’s height, 
Still lingered o’er the happy isle, 
And Paphos’ gilded domes grew bright 

Beneath his last and loveliest smile; 
Bright came the opaled sun-beams down 
Upon each mountain's golden crown, 

Tinting the foliage of the trees— 
The purple billows of the Ocean, 

Swept by the pennons of the breeze, 
Were curling with a gentle motion, 

As if, in sunny smiles, their waves 
Were welcoming to Tithonus’ bed,— 

Far down amid the coral caves,— 
The weary god; while round his head 

The crimson curtains of the West 
Were drawn, as down the watery steep 
His flashing car descended deep, 

Amid the golden sands to rest. 


How throbs the pulse of those who ream— 
How glows the breast with rapture, burning 
With thonghts of kindred and of home, 
When to that sacred spot returning! 
Although the exile’s foot may tread 
The flowery soil of fairest isles 
That dimple ocean's cheek with smiles, 
And stainless skies gleam o’er his head: 
His native land,—though icebergs frown, 
In one eternal winter, down 
Upon its cold and barren shore, 
Or though the red volcano’s tide, 
In waves of death, its plains sweep o’er,— 
Is fairer than all earth beside. 


Once more on Cyprus’ sunny strand 
The exiled Chrestogiton stood, 
And hailed his own, his happy land— 
The blooming Eden of the flood, 
The fertile land of fruits and flowers, 
Where everlasting summer strayed, 
Chasing the rosy-winged hours ; 
And, 'mid her own sweet myrtle bowers, 
Young Love, with flowing girdle, strayed. 


The flood-tide of a bosom, swelling 
With Nature's tender sympathies, 
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Was gushing from their holy dwelling ; 
And all his soul was in his eyes, 
As rose on his enraptured view 
The azure summits of the hills, 
With the bright wealth of pearly rills, 
Leaping from their palm-clouded side, 
Like moonbeams from Heaven's urn of blue, 
Poured on the ocean’s flashing tide. 
The beauty of the palmly shore, 
With pavement of the rosiest shell, 
The grandeur of her sea, whose roar 
Brought music on its waters’ swell— 
Her blue-eyed maids with golden hair, 
Streaming like sunlight on the air ; 
Her temple and the mighty fanes, 
In honor of the ocean-born, 
And all those early joys and ties 
Shrined in the heart’s deep memories, 
Came o’er his soul like breath of morn ;— 
And in the beauty of those plains, 
That e’en the Gods had deigned to bless 
With presence of their holiness, 
He all his burning wrongs forgot— 
That far from this delightful spot 
By his ungrateful country driven, 
Like the spurned sea-weed upwards cast 
By its inconstant element, 
The sport of every wind of heaven, 
He had his cheerless youth’s prime past 
In cold and withering banishment; 
While he, his hated rival, swayed, 
In all the pomp of power arrayed, 
The Archon’s sceptre, o’er a clime 
By treachery won, maintained by crime. 
Yes ; in that holy hour, when Heaven 
Mingled in unison with Earth, 
His country’s wrongs were all forgiven ;— 
*T was still the land that gave him birth, 
And though his hopes of fame were blown 
Away by faction’s noisy breath, 
And though the Archon’s helmet shone 
On Melacoma’s tyrant head, 
He felt in his own isle e’en death, 
With all its darkness —all its dread, 
Was better than to’tread alone,— 
A wanderer under alien skies,— 
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A foreign solitude, unknown, 
And void of beauty to his eyes. 


The rays his parting axle sent, 
As sunk the sun beneath the sea, 
Had blended with the firmament; 
And from her azure-coluured throne, 
Beaming in mild tranquillity, 
‘The star of Love :n beauty shone 
O’er Love's own happy isle. The breeze 
Shook odours from its dewy wings, 
Gathered frum date and myrile trees, 
And music from a thousand strings 
Of svli-toned luies went to the skies, 
Perfumed with smoking sacrifice 
Frown earth's most precivus offerings. 
The maids of Paphos, all were there 
With lovers, at the altars praying, 
Or else in grotto’s dim recesses, 
With waxen fingers gently playing 
With their luxuriant silken tresses— 
Or through the balmy boughs were straying, 
In snowy robes, like sprites of air ; 
Aud with the bost of votaries, 
Gathered beaeath the holy skies— 
And with the burning altars’ glare 
Of frankincense, seemed the whole grove 
A temple and a dream of love. 


As Chrestogiton strayed among 

The beauties of that holy place, 
Where Nature's lavish hand had flung 

Her gorgeous gifis, as if to trace 
An image of Elysium there, 

One of the gayes', richest bowers, 

That ever spread its painted flowers 
To the soft-woving summer air, 

broke on his vision—with a maid 
Enshrined within its sweets, and fair 

As snow-flakes in mount Athos’ shade. 
The lustre of her sloe-like eyes, 

Darting from out their fringe of jet— 
Her dimpled cheek’s vermillion dyes 
Where lillies had with roses met— 
The ebon darkness of the curls 
Parted her virgin forehead o’er, 
Bound by a snowy bandelet— 
Proved her not one of Paphos’ girls ; 
With the bright drapery of her train, 
Gleaming upou the moon-lit shore, 
She looked like Venus from the main, 
When, rulling in her car of foam, 
She came frum her young crystal home. 

Within that bower of green-turf made, 
An altar ruse, with fluowerets strown 

Upon its velvet shrine, whence came 

From glimmering taper-lights a flame, 
And on the glowing features shone 

Of her who meekly knelt and prayed, 
As on a rude-fourmed cross she bent 
Her weeping eyes, in which were blent 
Love, Hope, and holy wonderment. 

The bulbul in his wonted shade, 
When her meek voice arose in prayer 
Like holy incense on the air, 

List'ning, forgot his serenade, 
Thougir his chaste rose did then unveil 

Her breast befure him, and each stem 

Inclined its flowery diadem 
To hearken to his amorous tale ; 

The very boughs forbore to stir, 
Enraptured by the accents sweet— 

And the loud waves, the tide awoke, 

Hushed into silent reverence, broke 
In genile ripples at the feet 

Of the adoring worshipper. 


And who is she, that starry one, 
With ebon hair and streaming eyes? 
From what calin region of the sun, 
Basking all pure ‘neath cloudless skies? 
And who is he, that’s bending low 
In prayer beside her, whose breast cover 
The ringlets of his locks of snow? 
It is not—cannot be a lover? 
Why these strange rites in Love’s own bower, 
When other breasts feel all Love's power ? 
Who isthe maid? What foreign tone 
Utters the language of his isle ? 
What strange—w hat sacred mystery, 
That thus the soul from earth doth wile 
Within that rude-formed cross can lie? 
Who the strange God, to whom alone 
They pray, whose everlasting throne 
Stood fixed in uncreated light, 
Ere the day's flashing orb of gold 
Came from the womb of chavs’ night ;— 
The God omnipotent, who rolled 
The chariots of the crystal spheres 
To circle round their course of years ; 
Made the green earth at his command 
Arise with all its mounts sublime, 
And frem the bollow of his hand 
Poured the immeasurable sea, 
And bade its waves’ eternal chime 
Hymn his own vast immensity ? 


Oh! purer far than sunbeams stealing 
Into a dark, sea-hidden mine, 
Its buried treasury revealing 
Where gold and pearls, and jewels shine, 
Is the first dawning of those beams, 
That truth and faith from heaven reflect 
Upon the darkened intellect, 
Obscured by elouds and pagan dreams! 
The earth-clogged soul, that dimly burned 
With an uncertain, flickering ray, 
As lights in sepulebres inurned, 
Shut from the genial air of day, 
Like the rapt Pheenix, fans the fires 
Of faith, and in the flame expires. 


As Appianus’ holy tongue 
Dwelt on the nature of the soul, 
Its earthly fall—its destiny 
Eternal in the starry sky, 
The wondering Chrestogiton hung 
Upen his lips, while sunbeams stole 
In feeble light across his mind, 
Where broken images of thought 
Lay—truth and error undefined ; 
And as the hoary patriarch sought 
The knowledge of the God to give 
Omnipotent—boundless— fii 
In whom all creatures move and live, 
The heathen inspiration caught 
From the pure fervour of his breast ; 
And casting all the gods away, 
Panders of sinful lust and crime, 
Deities but of yesterday; 
For him existing from all time, 
The one true deity confessed, 
And poured the penitential flood, 
Kneeling devoutly at the cross 
Of him who shed his sacred blood ; 
While on the soul’s warm altar came 
From Heaven the consecrated flame, 
Consuming all its earthly dross. 
Commingled with the sacred ties 
That link to purity his mind 
The image of Florentia lies, 
"Mid thoughts of God and Heaven enshrined ; 








But yet the softness o'er him stealing, 
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As Appianus’ matchless child, 

With sunny brow, and aspect mild, 
Raises to him her modest eyes, 

Has nothing of that sensual feeling 

That guilty bosoms feel below, 
But is a glow of tenderness, 

Such as an angel's breast might know, 
For those of deeper holiness. 

Their’s is a dream of love and heaven, 
Pure as the sleeping thoughts that speak 
In smiles upon an infant's cheek, 

A unison of soul, where even 
All thoughts and feelings that arise, 

Are mirrored in the other's eyes ; 

And many an eve, as day declines 
Upon the mountains of the west, 

Brightening the amber-coloured vines, 
That on their emerald bosoms rest, 

And many a stilly night, when stars, 
Like gay sultannas of the skies, 

Glide o'er the vault in living cars, 
Seated beneath the canopies 

Of rosy bowers, they pour the tone 

Of prayer tw the eternal throne 

Of the great God of heaven and earth, 

While all around on heathen shrines 

The offering of pollution shines, 

And the loud revelry of mirth, 
And lewdness and unholy prayer 
Like pest'lence, rise upun the air. 


And many are the crowds that come 
And gather round the christians’ bower, 
To hear their supplication some, 
And the strange god's vast love and power; 
But more to gaze upon the maid, 
In whom far levelier charms had met 
Than ever blessed their vision yet, 
In beauties gorgeously arrayed; 
And listen te her silver voice, 
As on the air in praise it floats, 
Pure as a seraph’s hallowed notes—~ 
Bidding the broken heart rejoice. 

As oft she turned to heaven her eye, 
Her breast with pious rapture swelling, 
And gazed apon the jewelled sky, 
Her spirit’s home, and future dwelling, 

Etherealized in look and frame, 

Heaven in her aspect, she became 
The star of their idolatry — 

Some new-created goddess, bright 
In her primeval purity, 

Descended frum the realms of light. 


At length came one with brow of pride, 
And lordly step pre-eminent, 
And at the wondering christian’s side 
In humble supplication bent. 
Why flash the maiden’s eyes with ire, 
Like globes of jet in liquid fire? 
Why mounts the warm blood to her brow? 
Why stream the blushes o’er her cheek, 
Lighting, with their indignant glow, 
Features so mildly soft and meek? 
What curis that placid lip with scorn, 
Red as the blushing rose of morn? 
’Tis the quick gush with lightning fraught, 
Insulted virtue’s countenance 
Shielding by its eleciric glance 
From lewdness and unholy thought— 
And he arose—wrath in that eye 
Where sofiened down, the fires of love 
Shone in the mildness of the dove, 
And wrath upon that adder tongue, 
On which persuasion’s witchery 
In passion’s tender accenis hung ; 





And frowningly away he strede, 
Muttering dark threats of chains and bloed. 


The lingering blush—the latest ray 
Has faded on the cheek of day : 
Amid the myrtle boughs, the dove 

Has folded her suft wing tu rest— 
And the pure stars, those lamps divine, 

That light the regions of the blest, 
In their biue vault all glorious shine— 

And the resplendent star of love 

More brilliantly than all the rest. 
It is the hour of love alone 

So silent and so sufi—the ealm 
Pure air is redolent with baim— 

And o’er the blissful region night 
Is bending from her starry throne, 

To witness and impart delight. 
Where are the blooming maids whom love 
Assembles nightly in the grove, 

To people her rose-scented bowers? 
Where are the groups of votaries 
That strew, in pious sacrifice, 

The altars o'er with fruits and flowers? 


The amphitheatre is bright 

With the retulgent rays that come 
From many a lamp of starry light 

Depending from its fretted dome; 
And on its crimson seats recline 

All Paphos’ sons and daughters fair, 

Braided the tresses of their hair 
With the sweet myrtle-tree and vine, 

In one vast circle gathered there. 
What is the expected sight that binds, 

Amid that crowd-encumbered place— 
Each voiceless lip, as in a trance, 

Engrossing their attentive minds, 
And fixing every anxious glance 

On the arena’s empty space? 


A trumpet sounded, and the breath 
In every listener’s breast was hushed, 
As if it were a blast of death, 
By which each power and sense was crushed ; 
As upward rolled the tapestry, 
Forth came three christians, doomed to pour, 
Victims beneath a lion’s feet, 
Their life-blood the arena o'er—— 
A punishment both just and meet 
For those whose darmg blasphemy 
Would the great deity revile 
Presiding o'er the happy isle. 
Florentia, in all meekness bent, 
Her head upon her lily hand, 
And silencing the thoughts that rose, 
Of her far distant father-land, 
Where the majestic Tiber flows, 
To heaven her aspiration sent 
For resignation and for grace 
To stay her soul in its distress,— 
Her father's, and her lover's too, 
Whose piety and tenderness, 
Pure as the morning’s early dew, 
Held in her heart a brother's place. 


Few were the words the old man spoke 
As o'er his prostrate child he stood, 
Like, in the forest solitude, 

Sheltering its vine, the parent oak, 
From the mad tempest of the north; 

But Chrestogiton’s accents broke 
Like inspiration wildly forth :-— 

“Paphians! it is not long sinee here, 

E’en in this amphitheatre 
In which I new a victim stand, 
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Your myriad tongues, in joyful cry, 
Hailed me the conqueror, whose 
Had lit the path of victory 
And freed from tyranny your land; 
Then all the eyes that new look down 
In anger, and the brows that frown 
So awfully, with smiles were bright, 
And every feature wore delight 
As pressed my head the laurel crown. 
My powers, e’en frum my early youth, 
Were always to my country given; 
In warm devotedness and truth 
I ever in her cause have striven, 
And laboured for the common good— 
What have I reaped for all my pains 
But heartless—base ingratitude ? 
You bound the very limbs with chains 
That, on your reeking battle plains, 
Poured the red tribute of their veins, 
And burried him far from your land, 
To wither in a foreign grave, 
Upon a wild, sea-beaten strand, 
Whose valour did your country save— 
And to the man, whose perjury 
Had blackened all my spotless fame, 
And stamped my name with infamy, 
His country’s blighting curse and shame— 
Yes, on the wretch, whose love of sway 
Would make his murdered father’s neck, 
To mount to power, a stepping-stone, 
Gave every good | called my own, 
Fields, power, patrician wealth a prey, 
The crafty spoiler’s name to deck. 


Smile in thy conscious villany, 
Thou demon of the evil eye! 
In bitterness of vengeance smile! 
With heart far blacker than thy beard, 
Thou, Melacomas, roam’st this isle, 
Glutting thy murderous eyes with blood, 
Than whom no deadlier monster reared 
His bristly crest amid the wood. 
What hast thou made this happy clime? 
The loveliest spot beneath the sun! 
A theatre of lust and crime, 
Where all unholy deeds are done. 
I can forgive the private wrong, 
The ills that I have suffered long, 
My chains and exile pardon all; 
But cannot bear to look upon 
The shackles of my country’s thrall, 
Her degradation and her fall. 


Thy virtues are a robe of sin, 
Assumed to hide the crimes within; 
False is thy feigned piety, 
E’enas the rosy-coloured flush 
That lights the deadly siroc’s blush, 
A pestilence of blasphemy, 
Strewing thy darksome way with death. 
When the foul poison of thy breath, 
In all its witchery and art, 
With guilty lust and heathen rites, 
Could not corrupt this maiden’s heart: 
Who bows her face with tears besprent 
Like a wet rose by tempest bent, 
Denied thy sensual delights ; 
And, for thy utter baseness spurned, 
In all the pungency of ire, 
Thy breast with flame of vengeance burned, 
And thou didst doom the maid to die 
For her unholy blasphemy; 
And ‘gainst her hoary-headed sire 
And me, pronounced the same decree, 
Gilding thy turpitude and shame 
And murder, with religion’s name, 





As if through thee the gods had sent 
The delegated punishmeat. 


Who Paphians! are the deities 
To whom your thousand altars rise 
Smoking with victims, flowers and fruits, 
Follies and vice personified, 
And mimic gods with attributes 
Of wickedness and lust and pride, 
Monstrous conceptions of weak minds 
And hearts impure that error blinds. 
These are thy gods, oh Paphians! these 
The deities to which we pay 
Th’ oblation of our blood to day ; 
But ere this mangled body lie 
To bestial fangs a bleeding prey, 
To her best good, in death e’er true, 
I would another service do 
To my poor country ere I die. 
Your gods are but another name 
For lust, impurity and shame; 
Instead of these false deities, 
I now the one true GOD proclaim 
The LORD of Heaven, Earth, Sea and Skiee— 
The mighty spirit—the pure sense 
From centre to circumference 
Of all creation spreading wide, 
Pervading and supporting all 
That woke to being at his call, 
Th’ omniscient God—from whose keen eyes, 
The thickest darkness cannot hide, 
Before whom every bosom lies 
Unbarred with all its mysteries, 
Truth—vice, humility or pride— 
The God whose justice soon will bring 
To judgment, every secret thing, 
And measure out the joy or pain, 
While vast eternity shall roll, 
Due to the doings of the soul— 
The spirit by which we act and think, 
That subtle and mysterious link 
In the great Godhead's mighty chain. 


Casting the deities away 
Of idle superstition, take 
For guidance and support, the God 
At whose loud voice and awful nod 
The mountain tops with terror quake. 
He is a jealous God ; his sway 
The world shall own till every shrine 
Crumble beneath his car divine, 
And every graven image placed 
To heathen gods, be overthrown 
Their groves a melancholy waste, 
Their altar-seats with grass o’ergrown. 
Yield to him now and sweetly prove 
The conqueror mild, a “God of love ;” 
Yield nor provoke his burning ire, 
’Till in a curse, that all mankind 
Shall dread to look upon, you find 
Your conqueror a “ consuming fire.” 
Think ye, the innocent blood ye shed, 
Unseen of him in whom we trust, 
Will mix with this arena’s dust— 
These limbs beneath the lion’s tread 
Be crushed—the quivering flesh be riven— 
Our God is looking down, oh dread 
The awful malison of Heaven: 
For the dark deed of vengeance done 
You will by tears or blood atone. 
Dare not his wrath, can ye outvie 
The thunders of his panoply ? 
At a faint whisper of his breath, 
The messenger of vengeance speeds 
In his swift car of fiery death 
With the winged lightning for his steeds ; 
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Or should he bid the earthquake rise 
The minister of punishment, 
The solid earth, in pieces rent, 
Is hurled in atoms to the skies; 
Or should he call, upon the shore 
Rushes the sea with maddening roar, 
Sweeping before his angry waves 
Your towers, your proud Acropolis 
Shrouded in foam to the dark graves 
That yawn within his deep abyss, 
Leaving your Eden of the flood 
A voiceless ocean-solitude. 


He ceased, and every bosom there 
Was pulseless, as his final prayer 
Rose holily upon the air. 

Anon the trumpet’s piercing clang 
Sounded the death-note, and each bar 
Grating the ear with its harsh jar, 

Was drawn; and forth the lion sprang 

With threat’ning foot and naked fang, 
A monster huge of giant strength 

As ever from Getulia came, 

Lashing his sides’ tremendous length 

With his mad tail and flowing mane: 
From his apetum* living flame 
Shot streaming like the lightning’s train 

As o’er the sand he wildly bounded 
Uttering his loud and bellowing roar 
Like ocean’s rush upon the shore, 

’Till the whole theatre resounded. 
And Chrestogiton fearless stood 

With brow unblanched couching his lance, 

Its flashes caught the lion's glance, 
And as his quivering lips reveal 

The pointed fangs, he leaped—the blood 
Has crimsoned o’er the christian’s steel, 

And sluices with its celored rain 

The lion’s breast and tawny mane. 
The thunder of his awful cry 

That rung through every list’ner’s brain 
Equalled the lightning of his eye 

As forward did he spring again. 

Fierce was the shock—deadly the close 
That on the listening air arose— 

Soon prostrate, bleeding on the sand, 
Beneath the monster's pressure lies 

The christian gasping, in his hand 
The iron of his broken lance— 

A moment gleams its lightning glance— 

Another—and the lion’s heart 

Is pierced by its long barbed dart— 
The blood spouts forth—he falls—he dies. 

And on each other's necks the three 
Unite in thanks to Heaven, while rise 
From heathen lips in the same hour 
Praises to the true deity, 
The christian’s God of mighty power. 


Hid is the temple ‘neath the sand 

That gleamed on Paphos’ golden shore, 
The pride and wonder of the land; 

Her altars flame with flowers no more 
But on her fallen and crumbled shrines 
The mournful moonbeam palely shines, 

And other fanes as fair and grand 
Have passed away, and every stune 
That reared their piles is overthrown ; 

Sull, onward speeds the truth divine 
Lighting with its benignant ray, 

Fem either pole unto the line, 

The regions that in darkness lay ; 

And every mount and viny plain 

Is smiling ‘neath Messiah’s reign. 


* The concave mirror in the eye of the lion. 





His sceptre shall the nations own 
And reverence his almighty word, 
Till the whole earth with one accord 

Acknowledge his eternal throne ; 
And every isle that decke the sea 
Shout the Redeemer Deity. 

ee 
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Fir£, my hand is on the key, 
And the cabinet must ope! 
I shall now consign to thee, 
Things of grief, of joy, of hope. 
Treasured secrets of the heart 
To thy care I hence entrust: 
Not a word must thou impart, 
But reduce them all to dust. 


This—in childhood’s rosy morn 
This was gaily filled and sent: 
Childhood is for ever gone; 
Here—devonring element. 
This was friendship’s cherish'd pledge; 
Friendship took a colder form: 
Creeping on its gilded edge, 
May the blaze be bright and warm! 
These—the letter and the token, 
Never more shall meet my view! 
When the faith has once been broken, 
Let the memory perish too! 
This—'twas penned while purest joy 
Warmed the heart and lit the eye: 
Fate that peace did soon destroy; 
And its transcript now will I! 


This must go! for on the seal 
When I broke the solemn yew, 
Keener was the pang than steel; 
*T was a heart-string breaking too? 
Here comes up the blotted leaf, 
Blistered o’er by many a tear. 
Hence! thou waking shade of grief! 
Go, for evér disappear! 


This is his, who seemed to be 

High as heaven, and fair as light; 
But the visor rose, and he— 

Spare, O memory! spare the sight 
Of the face that frowned beneath, 

While I take it, hand and name, 
And entwine it with a wreath 

Of the purifying flame! 
These—the hand is in the grave, 

And the soul is in the skies, 
Whence they came! ‘Tis pain to save 

Cold remains of sundered ties! 
Go together, all, and burn, 

Once the treasures of my heart! 
Still, my breast shall be an urn 


To preserve your better part! 
STS 


SONNET. 
Bright Morning’s up again—a thousand throats 
Welcome her rising: gladness fills the air. 
The high-poised lark scatters its hymning notes, 
Like far-off bells that Sabbath-tidings bear ; 
The cattle herds are roaming here and there : 
Through Nature’s temple floral incense floats 
Odorous upon the gale—all living share 
Sweet scents, sweet sounds anew, and prospects fair; 
While happy hearts are springing from repose 
Flush’d with Aurora’s hues ;—alas ; for those 
Whose night was past fanning the brow of death! 
Whose waking hour but desolation shows! 
Who for the last time saw dear eye-lids close— 
O what to them is Morning's bubbling breath? 
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VERREYX. 


BY MRS. CHARLES GORE. 


Che fan qui tante pelegrine spade ? 


O diluvio raccolto, 
Di che deserti strani 


Per innendar i nostri dolci campi ? —Petrarca. 


Who can wonder that the arts, should have been 
nursed and fostered in the lap of ltaly?—that poetry, 
painting, music, (etherealised essences of all that is 
noble in the external frame of nature,) should emanate 
from a land so feriile in the elements of beauty and 
sublimity?—a land where skies, seas, lakes, rivers, 
forests, alpine heights, and pastoral valleys, unite in 
the formation of landscapes, soft as the luxurious dreams 
of Claude, or startling as the severer fancies of a Sal- 
vator;—a land where the realities of life assume a 
more romantic guise—whose atmosphere is redolent ot 
“sweet coming fincies"—whose very language is a 
language of love! 

The descent from that rugged rampart of Switzer- 
land, the St. Bernard, to the valleys of Piedmont, is as 
the unfulding of a tale of romance ; of which the inia- 
tory page, the Val d'Aosta, may be said to “ foretel the 
nature of a magic volume.’’ ‘The precipitous majesty 


of its mountain bulwarks, piled up to the gathering 
clouds like monuments of Titanic ambition; the shrubby 
underwood interspersing an infinite variety of verdure 
among stern gray crags, lichen-bearded with the hoari- 
ness of centuries; here a chalet of pine-logs niched 
among abutting rocks—there a svlitary tower, a dark 


remnant of the fierceness of the feudal ages—or on 
some jutting summit, a monumental black cross—a 
sign and warning to the traveller that danger lurks in 
the lonely fastness, that the imprecations of the assassin 
and the shrieks of the murdered have sesounded amung 
those gloomy ravines—all tend to depress the mind 
elevated by the first prospect of the sublimity of the 
scenery. Overpowered by the voiceless eloquence of 
solitude, the wanderer of the Val d'Aosta rejoices 
when the spires of Chatillon rise before him on the 
shores of the Dorea; or when Verrex, with its convent 
walls and ruined battlements, stands forth in melan- 
choly isolation amid the rude defile. Among the simple 
but uncouth peasantry of that secluded valley, the 
kropfiger or gozzulo exhibits his goitrous excrescences ; 
and every thing concurs to hasten the step of the tra- 
veller through the mountain gorge to the fair and fer- 
tile plains beyond—to the land of the mulberry, the 
olive, and the vine—the waving curnfields aud verdant 
plantations of Lombardy. 

During the opening year of the present century, 
however, the silence of the Val d'Aosta was broken 
by the bray of trumpets, the trampling of war-steeds, 
the roaring of the mighty tide of an usurping army. 
France sent forth her republican hosis to plant their 
iron lances amung the olives of Ltaly ;—the eagle, stll 
a fledgeling among the insignia of modern nations, 
seemed to gather new vigour from congenial alpine 
breezes ;—and the king of Sardinia who, as master of 
the frontier fortresses, has been said to hold the keys 
of the Alps at his girdle, soon learnt with «dismay, that 
not even the potent alliance of Austria—not even the 
majestic rampart raised by nature in defence of his 
kingdom—was sufficient to secure his territory against 
the invasions of a captain who had pointed the way 
over glaciers and precipices and overwhelming snows, 
and been cheerfully obeyed. The artillery of Mar- 
mont and Gassendi, having passed the Si. Bernard 
dragged in hollow trunks of trees, was already tra- 





versing the valley; Lannes, with his cavalry, had 
taken possession of the town of Aosia; and intelli- 
gence soon reached the head-quarters of General Melas 
that five thousand Austrians, stationed at Chasillon 
for the defence of the pass, had fled in disorder, with 
the loss of their guus and ammunition. Nay, the 
first consul himself was now halting at the huspice 
of St. Maurice, w take breath ere he pounced upon 
= predestined prey, extended in the valley at his 
eet! 

It was on the night of the 19th May, 1800, that 
Bonaparte, inspirited by the tidings of these prelimi- 
nary successes, and excited by his preparations for 
descending the mountain on the morrow, was on the 
point of retiring for a few hours’ repose; when his 
sleeve was twitched by one of the brethren of St. 
Maurice, who, in spite of the attempts of General Ma- 
rescot to repel his approach, persisted in demanding 
from the first consul a few moments’ audience for a 
young siranger, his countryman. 

“ A stranger!”’ cried the impatient general, wearied 
out by his exertions of the dey. “ He chooses his time 
ill. Let him wait till daybreak.” 

“The hour, I admit, is an untoward one,” replied 
the ecclesiastic meekly. “But the Marquis Alderoni 
has ridden hard from the Austrian lines; and, more- 
over, his mule dropped under hun as he was asceading 
the mountain.” 

“The Austrian lines!” cried the first consul: “ why 
not speak out at firsi?—Recluse as you are, our good 
brother and host—surely, even the chronicles of Holy 
Writ might have informed you that a friend fram an 
enemy's camp is doubly welcome?” 

“The marquis waits your commands,” said the 
monk, beckoning a person in the crowd to approach ; 
and the first consul, having hastily dismissed a litle 
knot of the elat major, who were waiting their latest 
orders for the morrow’s movements, was about to 
withdraw to a distant window, when murmurs of 
“ Assassin !”— Sardinian bravo!”—“ Swabian ruffian!” 
reached his ears from the group of staff officers who 
were quitting the room. “Fear nothing!” said Bona- 
parte, laughing at their vehemence, “our stars have 
better care of us. There are too many good sabres un- 
sheathed just now, to leave us to the mercy of a Pied- 
montese poniard.” And seizing the light with which 
his domestic, Constant, had been about to precede him 
to his chamber, he suddenly flared it with an utter 
disregard to the courtesies of life in the face of the 
young stranger. The result of the examination was 
favourable. The French general prepared to accost 
the intruder, by whose highbred calmness of louk and 
attitude he stood rebuked, with a degree of courtesy 
far from habitual to his lips. 

“Am I to understand that I address the Marquis 
Alderoni?” he inquired, conceding to the claims of a 
foreigner a title then in disuse. 

The stranger bowed haughtily. 

« And as a friend to the republic of France?” 

Alderoni hesitated ; involuntarily assuming an air of 
defiance. 

“ As an overt enemy to the country I have the 
honour to serve,” reiterated Bouaparie, galled by the 
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contemptuous bearing of his visiter, “or as a covert 
traitor to his own!” 

The stranger started convulsively: but recovering 
himself as if by a powerful effort over his feelings 
replied in a firm, distinct, and measured voice—* As 
an avowed and determined traitor tu his own.” 

«“ And to what, my lord marquis,” replied the re- 
publican general, in a tone of bitter irony, “ am I to 
pin my faith in asseveration of your word /—~Are we 
to be upon honour in our negotiations ?—or, having 
thrown off the mask which most men are sturdy to 
maintain, will you with consistent frankness inform 
me, to the last livre or scudo, the amount chargeable 
to the French government fur the purchase of a mag- 
nifico of Savoy?” 

« Monsieur le consul,” replied Alderoni, throwing 
back his cloak, as if to prove himself unarmed, and at 
the mercy of the interrogator, “ 1 come hither neither 
to bandy taunts with the generalissimo of a conquering 
army, nor to affect a chivalrous tenderness for the 
honour of a name and fame of six centuries’ nobility, 
unworthily represented in my person. Bound on a 
quest like mine, it were idle to play the hero. I am 
no longer champion of my father’s house, my native 
country, my hereditary prince; but a spy and deserter, 
seeking service with the enemies of my sovereign. | 
have said it!—Nothing you can urge in scorn or rail- 
lery will add to the degradation of such a position. In 
policy, if not in generusity, desist therefore from your 
irony. A powerlul motive brought me hither: do not 
create one yet more powerful to drive me from your 
presence.” 

“I cry you mercy, my lord, and wait your pleasure 
for further explanation,” cried the petit corporal, cov- 
ering his confusion with a prolonged pinch of snuff. 
“ Premising only, that as my brave companions yonder 
are wailing my retirement to rest, as their supper 
signal, you will be pleased to render your communi- 
cations as succinct as may be consistent with your 
dignity. Plain Italian—plain dealing. Say out, sir! 
—what are you prepared to do for us?—What remu- 
nerativn claim you for your services?” 

“ The troops of the republic have received a sudden 
check,” said Alderoni. The advanced division under 
General Lannes, was yesterday repulsed with consi- 
derable loss in an attack on the fortress of Bard.” 

“Tis false!” cried the first consul, stamping till the 
stone floor rang with his violence. 

“T have outstripped the courier bearing the intelli- 
gence but by a single hour,” said Alderoni, coldly. 
“ A despatch will reach you before daybreak ;—let us 
then resume our conference.” 

“ Repulsed !—repulsed by the fortress of Bard,” in- 
voluntarily ejaculated Bunaparte, the probabilities of 
such a dilemma having already suggested themselves 
to his foresight. “ And should your report prove au- 
thentic, what assistance have you to offer?” 

“ The counsel of one who has been for months past 
enrolled in its garrison. This stronghold of the Val 
d'Aosta would defy the military skill of Vauban him- 
self, unaided by a guide familiar at once with the re- 
sources of ihe fortress and with the” 

“ Bah!” cried Bonaparte, interrupting him. “I un- 
dertake to promise that the plan of attack, devised ere 
we quitted Paris, will eventually leave nothing but 
the stones of the fort heaped up as a monument tw 
Austrian vigilance and Sardinian valour.” 

“So thought the brave Lannes!—Yet already the 
French troops are struck with consternation; while 
their officers loudly regret the precipitancy with which 
the passage of St. Bernard was achieved.” 

“ Again I say ‘tis false!” cried the first consul, with 
rising choler. But as he spoke, Junot, entering the 
hall, placed a despatch in his hands, and communi- 
cated in a few coarse but expressive words the evil 
tidings he had extracted from the courier. 





“That cursed fortress!—Who would have thought 
of finding a lion by the way, amid this pitiful sheep 
fuld of Piedmont?” cried Bowaparte, running hie eye 
over the papers he was unfulding. “Sir marquis, this 
news more than confirms your prognosticatiuns. No 
time is to be lost:—in a wurd, are you prepared to 
provide us with a plan of the fortress of Bard, and 
with secret information sufficient to place our brave 
General Lannes in possession of the citadel!” 

“Tam!” 

“ And the guerdon of your intelligence?” — 

“A guarantee for the immediate evacuation of the 
Ursuline convent in the town of Verrex, now occupied 
as the head-quarters of the third division of the repub- 
lican army ; and a safe conduct for twe persons a male 
and female on the route to Lausanne.” 

“The Ursuline convent of Verrex!” exclaimed Bo- 
naparte, in a tone of sovereign contempt; “ some daugh- 
ter of the illustrious house of Alderoni is probably 
cloistered in its holy dove-cote?—Humph!—The cap- . 
tains of France, lung unused to the spectacle of the 
veil and wimple, may, 1 admit, exhibit somewhat too 
ardent a curiosity on the subject: beauty, even under 
the Ursuline hood, offers a perilous temptation to the 
best disciplined soidier.” 

Alderoni answered not a syllable; but the cold, 
beaded drops rose visibly on his forehead. 

“ You offer, however, a heavy mulct,” resumed the 
general, “ to preserve the lips of these Jadies of your 
line from sacrilegious contact. One might have fancied 
that the stainless honour of the family of Alderoni 
would receive more blemish from the recreancy of its 
signor and lord, than from a stray smile or so bestowed 
by some noble votaress on our gallant heroes of the 
republic.” 

“In a word,” cried the marquis, unable to endure 
this bantering, “do you or do you not accede to my 
propusition ?” 

“ Without reference to the council of war, I am not 
prepared” the first consul was beginning. 

“ You are prepared!” fiercely interrupted Alderoni; 
“ prepared by the despotic impulses of a will that 
bears no encroachment on iis authority. To the point, 
Monsieur le Consul!—Here are plans of the fortress, 
which, ere morning, it shall be my task to complete.” 
And, taking a roll of paper from his bosom, he unfolded 
it fur the examination of Bonaparte, whuse practised 
eye was instantly caught by the masterly execution of 
the draught, as well as by the unexpected particulars 
revealed in its unfinished details. 

“ Ay, ay—this looks workmanly and well!” ex- 
claimed he to the young stranger, by whose fine person 
and spirited demeanour he was unconsciously inter- 
ested. “By noon to-morrow, should no unforeseen 
accident delay me in my descent, I shall reach Aosta, 
and lay your plans and proposals before Generals 
Marmont and Victor.” 

“No,” cried Alderoni, in the dogged tone of a des- 
perate man; “I quit not this chamber without a defi- 
nitive reply. My heart, my soul, my life, are periled 
in my errand.” 

“1 might, perhaps, remind the noble marquis,” an- 
swered Bonaparte, with a sneer, “ that he quits this 
chamber at my bidding, and sanctioned only by my 
safeguard; but I scorn to have recourse to intimidation. 
In a word, sir, your negotiations are ended. ~Atiend 
me to-morrow at daybreak; and let these plans be 
completed in time for the courier who precedes us to 
Chatillon—Hola! Bourrienne!—See this gentleman 
accommodated to-night with refreshment and writing 
materials, and to-morrow with a mule capable of keep» 
ing pace with those of my staff.” 

After another transient glance at the papers, the 
first consul bestowed a peremptory token of dismissal 
on his new ally. The marquis seemed about to re- 
monsirate ; but, suddenly checking himself, bowed with 
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an air of haughty humility, and was about to quit the 
chamber; when, overcome by excess of fatigue and 
excitement, he staggered and fell senseless on the 
threshold. 

“ How is this?” cried Larrey, who was instantly 
summoned to minister to his assistance: “ call you this 
a swoon?—I find a gash in the chest such as might 
pin the stanchest veteran in our lines to a truckle-bed! 
What the plague set this mad-headed fellow a-gadding 
with the dressing scarcely firm on such a wound ?” 

“Let him be carefully looked to,” said Bunaparte, 
retiring from the inquisitive group, afier possessing 
himself of the papers; “ his life is worth more to us 
just now than those of any ten picked officers of our 


Amadeo, Marquis of Alderoni—the object of the 
first consul's solicitude—was born a cadet of one of 
the most ancient houses of Piedmont. His boyhood 
had reaped some distinction from an appointment 
as page of honour to attend to the court of France 
Madame Maria Teresa of Savoy, bride of the Comte 
d’ Artois; bot the corrupt court of Versailles afforded a 
bad school of morality to a light-headed and hot-hearted 
youth; and, ten years afterwards, the young marquis, 
at the age of one-and-twenty, had already acquired 
renown as the most graceful libertine at the court of 
Turin. Proud of so honourable a distinction, it was 
his boast that he had already quaffed the cup of plea- 
sure to the dregs—that his heart was inaccessible to 
new pleasures, his mind to new impressions; nor, till 
the young Countess of Moncalda, his distant kinswo- 
man, appeared at court, did he believe it possible that 
aught could renovate his exhausted feelings, or allure 
him anew to the gorgeous dullness of the Hotel de 
Carignan and the monotonous lounge of the Corso. A 
single interview with the lovely Teresa decided his 
destinies. She was all curiosity to behold the scion 
of her father’s house, whom she had so often heard 
described by her maiden aunts as the most dangerous 
of his sex; and he all wonder that the stars should 
have decreed the possession of a creature so bright 
and beautiful to the ugliest, most bigoted, and most 
forbidding among the chamberlains of His Majesty of 
the Anchovies. Profiting by the established custom 
of the court of Savoy, Alderoni instituted himself cava- 
liere in ordinary to his interesting relative; although 
no man could be less fitted by nature or education for 
the discharge of an office (a last relic of the fanfaro- 
nades of chivalry) which necessitates the closest con- 
tact with the coldest courtesy, the language without 
the passion of love. The thing was impossible! Alde- 
roni, and for the first time, loved in right earnest, 
wooed in right earnest, and succeeded in his wooing 
with an earnestness any thing but right. The gentle 
Teresa lent her unsuspecting lip for a single moment 
to the intoxicating cup of illicit passion, only to drink 
for the remainder of her days those draughts of bitter- 
ness—those atoning tears—wrung by repentance from 
the human heart ;—like honey drops gathered by bees 
from the poisonous flowers of the savannah. 

The Conte di Moncalda, originally of Spanish ex- 
traction, but inheriting vast estates in Sardinia as well 
as the highest favour of Victor Emanuel, partook un- 
fortunately of the vigilant jealousy and tenacious sense 
of honour of his Castilian ancestry. Ever on the 
watch, he found it an easy task to detect the two 
young and imprudent lovers who were bringing dis- 
grace upon his name; and a glorious retribution to 
hold them up to infamy. In Catholic countries, the 
impossibility of divorce may be supposed to redouble 
the anguish of a degradation of this description. But 
with some minds revenge is sweeter than redress. If 
the adulterous wife cannot be put away and branded 
with legal shame, she may be incarcerated for life in 
a religious prison, with the canker of her unhallowed 
passion eating slowly into her heart. Moucalda having 





received such satisfaction at the point of his sword as 
his triumphant rival had to offer, experienced far 
greater in an order from his liege tord and master, 
condemning the countess to imprisonment for life in 
the Ursuline Convent of Verrex, adjoining his family 
estates; and the Marquis Alderoni recovered from @ 
severe wound to find himself exiled from court, and 
his Teresa—the young, the beautiful, the beloved 
Teresa—buried for life in the loathsome grave of a 
Piedmontese convent! 

Could he but have secured a parting interview— 
could he but have wept for one short hour at her feet, 
imploring pardon for all he had made her suffer, be- 
seeching her pity for all he was about to suffer in his 
turn—could he but have imbibed one single draught 
of love, of eternal remembrance, of intense and pas- 
sionate communion, from those soft eyes that had been 
to his heart as the dawning of a new day—he fancied 
he might have been patient under his sentence. But 
to know that a destiny worse than death had inter- 
posed between them; that he should never look again 
upon the fair face he had stained with tears; never 
again hear the music of that voice which had murmur- 
ed such enchanting promises of happiness; never 
again sun himself in those smiles which were now 
withering behind the grate of a cunvent!—She to be 
imprisoned in a gloomy cell, and arrayed in a vest of 
serge!—she, whose atmosphere was the palace—whose 
appropriate attire the jewelled robe of state—whose 
presence so fitted to adorn and be adorned by the 
pomps and privileges of magnificence! 

Immediately on his departure for Turin, Alderont 
hastened in disguise to the wretched town of Verrex, 
to gaze upon the stern walls dividing him for ever 
from the object of his tenderness. There, oversha- 
dowed by the mountain heights, overlooking the shal- 
low stream of the Dorea and the plantations skirting 
the glacis of its dismantled fortifications, there stood 
the fatal pile:—there—hidden behind that dreary wall, 
on which the fruitless sunshine was gleaming as in 
mockery, wept Teresa—the idol of the court of Savoy, 
the joy of the united houses of Alderoni and Moncalda, 
the degraded paramour of a banished libertine! —From 
the shade of those lime-tree groves many a glance of 
agony did he turn towards the fatal turrets, shuddering 
when the harsh sound of the convent bell announced 
the expiration of the dreary hours. Alas! what availed 
the progress of time in that cold, that desolate solitude? 
—What availed the approach to eternity for him—for 
her? 

But this could not last. The appearance of a stranger 
in the secluded town of Verrex soon attracted notice 
among the peasants, all vassals and dependants of his 
enemy ; and the herdsmen, when at noon they brought 
their cattle to refresh themselves in the waters of the 
Dorea, gazed suspiciously upon one who wore their 
own rude garb, but neither spoke the dialect of Pied- 
mont nor answered to their uncouth salutations. 

Alderoni now forsook his native land. The French 
revolution had already broken out; and an imputation 
of liberalism operated almost as strongly as the per- 
sonal interest of the indignant Moncalda to prucure his 
sentence of banishment. He had nv longer a home, 
no longer a country; and the roving life to which he 
thenceforth accustomed himself, did but harden his 
heart against all natural ties—all human associations. 
Every gentler feeling of his nature was concentrated 
in that one dark spot of the Val d'Aosta ;—all else was 
desperation, and horror, and madness. 

At length a gleam of mingled hope and apprehen- 
sion broke in upon his destiny. A republican army 
invaded Italy; triumphed at Montenotte, at Arcole, at 
Lodi; and the humiliation of Piedmont seemed to in- 
spire a sensation of triumph into the gloomy mind of 
the son she had driven forth to shame. What might 
be the result of the establishment of a Cisalpine re- 
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public? Would not the iron gates of its cloisters be 
wrenched asunder—all political crimes absol ved—all 
prisons of state opened !—Not yet! The King of Sar- 
dinia sued for an ignominious peace; and the treaty 
of Campo Formio restored tranquillity to Italy. 

Two years, however, had scarcely elapsed, when 
General Bonaparte, now promoted to the consulate, 
again displayed his banner on the frontier. Europe 
heard with amazement that the troops so recently tri- 
umphant on the scorching sands of El Arisch, were 
about to confront the eternal snows of the Alps; and 
the exiled Alderoni derived a new source of irritation 
from the certainty that even the remote solitude of the 
valley of the Dorea was about to become the causey 
of invasion. Agonized by conjectures of all the horrors 
following in the rear of a conquering army, he did not 
for a moment hesitate to fly to the defence of a spot 
possessing so sacred a claim upon his services. Long 
before the arrival of the first consul at Lausanne— 
the winter quarters of the army of reserve—Alderoni 
was serving under a feigned name as a cadet of artil- 
lery in the fortress of Bard. 

No human predilection clings closer to the heart 
than the love of country. Whatever chasm the con- 
vulsions of passion may produce to disunite us from 
the land of our ancestors—the land in which we drew 
breath—an ar.chor is fast in the earth which enchains 
our bosoms to its influences. Even Alderoni, who for 
years“had been cursing the names of Piedmont and of 
its sovereign, no sooner beheld his native soil menaced 
with foreign invasion, than he experienced a contrac- 
tion of those unseen ties by which it was united to 
his heart. But it was national pride rather than pa- 
triotism which inflamed his feelings. He was infatu- 
ated with the persuasion that no foreign force could 
overcome the strength with which nature had engird- 
ed the Piedmontese frontier;—that it was with the 
feeble and enervate power of Genoa the arm of the 
French republic had so successfully wrestled ;—but 
that to Aosta and its valley, the glaciers and intricacies 
of the surrounding mountain passes afforded invincible 
security. He looked down upon the waters of the 
Dorea, as they rippled at the base of the conical rock 
on which the fortress of Bard stands, giantlike and 
menacing—those waters which bathed the walls of 
Teresa's prison—and longed to endow them with the 
power of whispering to the recluse that all was safe; 
the hosts of the French republic were probably already 
perishing among the snows of St. Bernard, victims to 
the fool-hardiness of their braggart general. 

What, therefore, was his amazement—what his con- 
sternation—when tidings of the investiture of Aosta 
by Lannes and his division were spread by the courier 
bound to the head-quarters of Melas! What his horror 
on learning that General Victor had taken possession 
of Chatillon—reached the town of Verrex—nay, actu- 
ally established his quariers in the Ursuline convent! 
Fugitives were hourly pouring in from the valley, 
with exaggerated accounts of the acts of spoliation and 
violence practised by the French troops. There was 
no longer any hope!—Heaven and earth seemed to 
favour the conqueror;—nature had no obstacle suffi- 
cient to impede his progress. One only consideration, 
however, engrossed the mind of Alderoni—TeEresa! 
—Teresa, exposed to the insolence, the worse than 
insolence, of the ruffians whose existence was traced 
to the leaven of blood and dust created by the outrages 
of the French revolution. There was madness asso- 
ciated with such a picture!—But a soft and superna- 
tural vision suddenly irradiated the scene. Amid the 
ruin of his country and the destruction of its social 
institutions, there was hope for him:—Teresa might 
be restored to the light of heaven—to his arms—to 
love—to happiness. No! there could not be treachery 
in the act which purchased such a triumph, and pre- 
served — of his passion from the embraces of 
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a lawless conqueror—from the depths of a dungeon! 
He paused not for a moment’s consideration. Life and 
death were in every instant that flitted past; another 
hour and it would be impossible to escape from the 
fortress ; nay, even after having fled its precincts, even 
after having attained the enemy’s lines, it was only 
by a desperate and fatal conflict with a French trooper 
that he was enabled to assume the uniform which 
carried him unmolested to Aosta—Great Heaven! the 
first consul had not yet passed the mountain !—and 
circumstances had transpired during his momentary 
pause at Verrex, impelling the quick blood like fire 
through the veins of the fugitive! —Such was the im- 
pulse which gave him strength to reach the Hospice 
of St. Maurice:—such the origin of that exhaustion 
which left him senseless at the feet of Bonaparte. 

No sooner did the first consul reach Aosta, than the 
evil tidings of the preceding night were confirmed to 
him by the testimony of Generals Loison and Vatrin. 
A fresh movement had taken place; attended with a 
severe loss on the part of the French, and an universal 
conviction that the passage of the valley of Aosta was 
fatally impeded by the strength and vigilance of the 
fortress of Bard. On the examination of the plans of 
Alderoni, their unfinished state and inexplicit nature 
rendered them of small account; and Bonaparte, in- 
stead of resting for the night as he had purposed at 
Aosta, advanced at once to Verrex, for a conference 
with Victor and Monnier. Among the stormy emo- 
tions and varying interests of the hour, the wounded 
stranger of St. Maurice and his connexion with the 
Ursuline convent was forgotten; nor was there any- 
thing in the present aspect of the head-quarters of 
Victor to recall to mind the original destination of the 
building. The little community having retreated to 
one of its turrets, under guard and guarantee from the 
general their unwelcome inmate, the remainder of the 
convent was now converted into a depot of military 
stores; the chapel into a military stable; and the 
peaceful quadrangle was filled with artillery carriages, 
and artificers working at their reparation. 

At an early hour of the following morning the 
charger of the first consul stood pawing the ground 
under the gateway, surrounded by a crowd of anxious 
petitioners, kept back by the impatient sentinels on 
duty, or now and then dispersed by the exits and en- 
trances of officers of superior rank. But a scene of 
still deeper interest was passing in the chamber above: 
—pale, haggard, wild, the young Piedmontese noble 
was engaged in earnest conference with Bonaparte, to 
whose brow further tidings of the resistance of Bard 
imparted a glare of gloomy ferocity. Alderoni had 
with difficulty gathered strength to pursue his purpose. 
But, thanks to artificial excitement, he was once more 
by the side of the first consul; who now pointed out 
to him half reproachfully, half ironically, the defects 
of the plans which he held in his hands. 

“Tt is too late for any but personal instructions,” 
faltered the marquis. “ But could I reach the fortress, 
I might still point out the path to victory. With pru- 
dence and discrimination, the town might be passed 
during the night ;—-the adjacent rock of Albaredo 
affords a point d'appui hitherto unattempted. 

“raed then!” cried Bonaparte, who had little 
sympathy with physical weakness. 

“Your pardon!” exclaimed Alderoni. “My condi- 
tions must first be accomplished. Let this convent be 
forthwith evacuated, and then” 

« Bah!” exclaimed the general; “ think you that the 
commissariat of the republican army is to be dislodged 
to gratify the peevish whim of some dainty lady 
countess of the house of Alderoni?—Accompany me, 
however, to Bard; prove to me the efficiency of your 
aid, and, on the faith of a soldier, by day-dawn to- 
morrow your wishes shall be accomplished.” 

Alderoni shuddered. “One word more!” said he; 












ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 





“T may not survive to witness the event. There is 
am individual beneath this roof with whem 1 would 
fain demand a brief interview ere we depart.” 

“ Mille diables!” cried the general, half disgusted, 
half amused, by the infatuation of the young soldier. 
“These nuns of St. Ursula run strangely in your head! 
—Speak, sir,” he continued, addressing the marquis, 
bat beckoning an aide-de-camp who waited at the 
door; “ with whom do you desire a conference ?” 

“ The Countess Moncalda.” : 

“ Ahi, ahi!—no nun, then, but a state prisoner?— 
your sister ’—mistress?—no matter! Labedoyere! in- 
furm the lady abbess—the old woman in the flannel 
gown yonder in the turret—that the first consul of 
Frauce demands an interview with the Countess Mon- 
calda. Monsieur le marquis, you have leave to devote 
ten minutes to your friend.” 

But Alderoni gave no heed to his injunctions. Heart 
and soul were stirring within his bosom in the utmost 
fervour of excitement. The dreams of hopeless years 
were on the point of realization. Yes! he was about 
to see her once more—still living, perhaps still loving 
—to luxuriate in the tones of her breathing voice— 
and wake to new life under the tenderness of her 
gaze. She who had sacrificed all to him—for whom 
he had sacrificed every thing in return, would soon 
be beside him;—her warm hand clasped in his;—her 
sighs mingled lip to lip with his own. He noted not 
the presence of the first cunsul. The whole world 
might have been there and he would have seen, 
heard, felt nothing but Teresa ;—nothing—nothing but 
Teresa! A step was audible in the corridor—He 
started. The door turned slowly on its hinges, and a 
veiled figure slowly traversed the room. 

“ Citizen general,” said a sweet but hollow voice, 
“Iam here in obedience to your commaids. I am 
the Countess di Moncalda.” 

“Teresa, Teresa!” exclaimed Alderoni, rushing for- 
ward, “ it is |—your kinsman—your lover—who have 
ventured every thing to secure this interview. Speak 
to me, dearest!—Behold me at your feet again; say 
that all is atuned, all forgotten, all forgiven !—Teresa, 

k to me!” 

“Hush! said the same mild mournful voice; “ these 
are not words or accents for the abode of holiness. 
When we parted, Amadeo, you left me nothing but 
my tears!—But God is merciful!—they have not been 
wept in vain. See!” she exclaimed, throwing back 
the veil among whose sable folds her pale attenuated 
face glimmered as with the ghastly whiteness of mar- 
ble, “ see—see what grief has done, and what repent- 
ance promises!” 

“Teresa!” cried the marquis, pressing the hem of 
her garment to his lips, without daring to raise his 
eyes a second time to her wasted countenance, “ why 
should one reproachful word mar the blessedness of 
this hour?—Our sufferings are over!'—To-morrow I re- 
turn to bear yon from this hateful place. A safe 
conduct from the first consul will enable us to reach 
France. Teresa, our destiny is accomplished!” 

“May Heaven forgive our past transgressions!” 
faltered the countess, shuddering as she stroyg to ex- 
tricate herself from his embraces; “ but drea t that 
1 will tempt its wrath by living the life and Gying the 
death of an adulteress!—Enough'—Persist no further 
in your bootless supplications; but rather tell me what 
chance has united the interests of my cousin Amadev 
with those of the enemies of Piedmont?” 

“ You—you ure the cause of all!—For you I have 
forsworn allegiance to king—country—honour—repu- 
tation. With you [ was willing te become an outcast. 
Behold, Teresa!—behold this scroll, the price of this 
cruel interview ;—'tis the plan of the fortress of Bard, 
which, for the vain delight of looking once more upon 
your face, I have sworn to deliver into the hands of 

the enemies of my country!” 





“Perish 20 vile an evidence of our family dishe 
nour!” cried the countess, snatching it from hie hands 
and tearing it in pieces. “ Rather let us die, Amadeo; 
die miserably —die honourably—than tarnish your fair 
fame by the baseness of treason. Even my hustand 
perils his life in defence of the banners of Savoy.” 

“ Rash woman'—what is it you do?” cried Bona- 
parte, seizing herarm. “For you, a devoted heart has 
abjured every duty, every earthly compensation; yet 
your selfish coldness would reject ihe sacrifice!—Ha! 
how is this?” cried he, as a loud discharge of artillery 
suddenly shook the convent to its base, and volleys of 
answering musketry resounded among the hills. 

“ The Austrians! the Austrians!” cried innumerable 
voices. A detachment of three thousand men under 
General Ebersberg, unaware of the arrival of the tirst 
consul with his reinforcement, had in truth attempted 
to surprise the town, and were already in possession 
of the bridge; nor was it till after a severe conflict, 
and with tremendous slaughter, that they were driven 
a second time into the mountain recesses towards 
Ivrea. 

Yet notwithstanding the delay and fatigue arising 
from this unexpected movement, that very evening the 
first consul, supported by his favourite brigade, was on 
his march with a view to resume on the following 
day the attack on the fortress of Bard. The stratagem 
by which the French artillery was eventually enabled 
to pass the town unmolested by the batteries, and the 
subsequent destruction of the fortress, are matters of 
history; but it is matter neither of history nor interest 
to the world in general, that the body of a nameless 
individual interred in the darkness and stillness of 
midnight in a remote corner of the Ursuline cemetery, 
by order of Bonaparte, was that of a Piedmontese sol- 
dier who died, sword in hand, defending the gateway 
of the convent. 

A black cross, half hidden among the weeds, still 
points out his grave to the curiosity of the traveller. 
But religious scruples, even in that season of disorder 
and devastation, forbade them to dig the grave of Teresa 
di Moncalda beside that of her lover. She resis in the 
cloister of the conventual church of Verrex, under a 
slab simply inscribed with her initials, and the ordi- 
nary legend of Requtescat in pace! 

ES 
ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 

In the height of the dry season, when in the torrid 
regions all animated nature pants with consuming 
thirst, a party of the woodcutters, English and Irish, 
went to hunt in the neighbourhood of a lake, called 
Pies Pond, in Beef Island, one of the smaller islands of 
the bay of Campeachy. ‘To this pond the wild cattle 
repaired in herds to drink, and here the hunters lay in 
wait fur them. The chase had been prosecuted with 
great success for a week, when an Irishman of the 
party, going into the water during the day, stumbled 
upon an alligator, which seized him by the knee. His 
cries alarmed his companions, who, fearing that he 
had been seized by the Spaniards, to whom the island 
belonged, and who chose the dry season to hunt and 
repel their unwelcome neighbours, instead of affording 
assistance, fled from the huts which they had erected. 
The Irishman, seeing no appearance of help, with 
happy presence of mind quietly waited till the alliga- 
tor loosened his teeth to take a new and surer hold ; 
and when it did so, snatched away his knee, inter- 
posing the butt-end of his gun in its stead, which the 
animal seized so firmly that it was jerked out of the 
man’s hand and carried off. He then crawled upa@ 
neighbouring tree, again shouting after his comrades, 
who now found courage to return. His gun was found 
next day dragged ten or twelve paces from the place 
where it had been seized by the alligator —Lilerary 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PEAK CAVERN. 
Tuis is the most striking and remarkable amongst 
the numerous caverns of Derbyshire; it is situated in 
a deep glen, part of the valley in which the town of 
Castleton stands. On each side, and near the end of 
this glen, two large faces of rock rise to a vast height: 
the summit is crowned by Peveril Castle, one of the 
most ancient and curious in England, which stands 
close to the edge of a perpendicular precipice two or 
three hundred feet above the mouth of the Cavern. 

The arched entrance is very regularly formed, being 
above forty feet high, and not less than one hundred 
and twenty feet in width; and, from the point repre- 
sented in our plate, the Cave extends in a direct line 
nearly three hundred feet, with an effect singularly 
impressive. 

It is here tolerably light, and persons employed in 
the manufacture of twine inhabit the small dwellings 
shown in our view, carrying on their work in the Cave 
without experiencing the heats of summer or the colds 
of winter season; occasionally acting as guides to the 
visiters of this romantic spot. 

Beyond the first turning is a gentle declivity, and 
at the distance of about four hundred feet from the 
mouth, a door prevents the farther progress without a 
guide. The Cavern now gradually contracts to a low 
passage almost full of water, and the visiter passes 
under the rock in a small boat to a cave more spacious 
than the former, called the Grand Saloon, said to be 
above two hundred feet wide, and one hundred and 
twenty feet high. The only light in this part is ob- 
tained from candles purposely carried by the guide, 
the faint glimmering of which imparts a degree of 
horror to the darkness of the scene; but upon a proper 
disposition of numerous lights, the perfect shape and 
size of the cavern may be easily discerned. A steep 
ascent leads to a projecting rock, called the Chancel. 
where a rustic choir produce a remarkable echo: after- 
wards the cave becomes low and narrow. Its total 
length is said to be two thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet; a stream of water runs through the Cavern 
which is crossed several times, and after heavy rains 
is sometimes impassable. 

Many singular cavities are shown, each having its 


particular name, and all noted for some peculiarity of | lia 


feature. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Tur following letter from the Sidney Papers, vol. i. 
page 8.h, evinces that Sir Henry Sidney, father of Sir 
Philip believed all the lesser morals grew out of the 
greater ones; and that where the heart is correct, and 
the principles guod, the exterior graces would be 
the sure result. [t is well known that his son truly 
profited by his advice, fur he combined the qualities 
of soldier, scholar, poet, and courtier, with those of the 
man of humanity, and the real fine gentleman. 


LETTER. 


«“T have received two letters from you, one in Latin, 
the other in French, which I take in good part; and 
will you to exercise that practice of learning often, for 
that will stand you in most stead in that profession of 
life that you were born to live in. And since this is 
my first letter that ever I did write to you, I will not 
that it be empty of some advices which my natural 
care of you provoketh me to wish you to follow. 

“ Let your first action be the lifiing upof your mind 
to Almighty God by hearty prayer, and feelingly digest 
the words you speak by continual meditation, and 
thinking of him to whom you pray; and use this as an 
ordinary, and at an ordinary hour, whereby the time 
itself will put you in remembrance to do that which 
you are accustomed to do. In that time apply your 
study to such hours as your discreet master doth assign 





you, earnestly; and the time I know he will so limit 
as shall be buth sufficient for your learning, and safe 
for your health. 

“ And mark the sense and matter of what you read, 
as well as the words: so shall you both enrich your 
tongue with words, and your wit with matter; and 
judgment will grow with your years. Be humble and 
obedient to your master; for unless you frame yourself 
to obey others, yea, and feel in yourself what obedience 
is, you shall never be able to teach others how to obey 
you. Be courteous of gesture, and affable to all men; 
there is nothing that winneth so much, with so little 
cost. Use moderate diet; so as after your meal, you 
may feel your wit fresher, and not duller; and your 
body more lively, and not more heavy. Seldum drink 
wine, yet sometimes do; lest, being enforced to drink 
upon the sudden, you should find yourself inflamed. 
Use exercise of body, but such as is without peril of 
your joints or bones. It will increase your force, and 
enlarge your breath. Delight to be cleanly, as well in 
your person, as in your garments. It shall make you 
grateful in each company, but, otherwise, loathsome. 

“Give yourself to be merry. For you degenerate 
from your father, if you find not yourself most able in 
wit and body, to do any thing when you be most 
merry. But let your mirth be ever void of all scur- 
rility, and biting words to any man: for a wound given 
by a word, is oftentimes harder tou be cured than that 
which is given with a sword. Let never oath be 
heard to come out of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry. 
Detest it in others, so shall custom make to yourself ‘a 
law against it in yourself. Be modest in each assem- 
bly; and rather be rebuked of light fellows fur maiden- 
like shamefacedness, than of your sad friends for bold 
pertness. Think upon every word that you speak 
before you utter it; and remember how nature hath 
ramified up, as it were, the tongue with the teeth; 
yea, and hair without the lips; all betokening reins or 
bridles against the loose use of the tongue. Above all 
things tell no untruth. No, not in trifles. The custem 
of it is naught; and let it not satisfy you that fora 
time the hearers take it for a truth; for after, it will be 
known as it is to your shame. For there cannot be a 
greater reproach to a gentleman, than to be accounted @ 


rT. 
“ Study and endeavour to be virtuously oecupied; 
so shall you make such an habit of well-doing in you, 
that you shall not know how to do evil, even though 
you would. Remember, my son, the noble blood you 
are descended of through your mother; and think that 
only by virtuous life, and good action, you may be an or- 
nament to that illustrious family; and otherwise. through 
vice, and sloth, you shall be counted tabes generis, one 
of the greatest curses that can happen to man. Well, 
my little Philip, this is enough for me, and I fear too 
much for you. But if [ find that this light meal of 
digestion nourish any thing the weak stomach of your 
young capacity, I will, as I find the same grow stronger, 
feed it with tougher food. 

“ Your loving father, so long as you live in the fear 
of God, “H. Sipney.” 
ae 


FIRST LOVE AND SECQND. 


As Moore is an authority on this subject, we would 
recommend to the attention of the ladies the following 
brief extract from some of his observations in the Me- 
moirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which he has just 
published; he agrees with another poet, “ That in na- 
tures of this kind (the warm and enthusiastic,) a first 
love is almost always but a rehearsal for the second ; 
that imagination must act as a taster to the heart before 
the true ‘ thirst from the soul’ is called forth—and that 
accordingly out of this sort of inconstancy to one object 
is oftenest seen to spring the most passionate and even 
constant devotion to another.” 
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STORY OF A STUDENT. 


Creative Art, 

Whether the instrument of words the use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues, 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert; 
And U! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Stil to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of 00 decay, 


of k Jed. 
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Great is the glory—for the strife is bard.— Wordsworth. 


I am about to record the strugglings of a life spent 
in that strife, but unrewarded by that glory.— 
True, my years have been few, too few for the attain- 
ment of a serene and lofty fame; yet few as they have 
been, their number is completed, for another will not 
elapse before this wasting frame shall have become 
“dust for oblivion.” The tide of life is ebbing fast 
through my young pulses—earthly hope and enterprize 
are extinct within me, and thought itself is changed to 
saddening retrospection ; yet should I be uncandid did 
I say that self-reproach makes part of my despondency 
—yet should I be ungrateful did I leave earth com- 
plaining of its woes, and thankless for its pleasures. 
But there is one mood of mind in which I am made 
to feel shame, remorse, and self-contempt: it is that in 
which I am haunted by the fear that I do not in truth 
possess that genius which should alone have caused or 
justified the enthusiasm with which I devoted myself 
to the pursuit of fame. The martyr, whe, in the midst 
of death-flames, should begin to doubt the divineness 


of the cause for which he suffered, could only estimate 
the misery with which [ yield to the suspicion that 
the shrine on which I have sacrificed health, home, 


and all the world's untasted joys, contains no heaven- 
descended spirit, but ar: idol formed by my own vanity. 
But this distrust of my own powers, though terrible, 
is only occasional, and there are moments, not a fow, 
in which I entertain the proud conviction that, had 
time and strength been given me, [ would have won 
crown and throne among the living kings of thought 
and song. 

I was born in an Irish provincial town, which af- 
forded excellent opportunities for education. My 
parents were poor and humble shop-keepers. I was 
their only child: my mother’s pride, my mother’s 
sorrow. Of those early days when life is almost 
wholly animal, I recollect little more than my boister- 
ous delight in boyish sports, my awe of my stern, cold 
father, and my fondness for my indulgent mother ; but 
since I indeed became a living soul, since thought and 
self sentience dawned, memory has been a faithful 
chronicler. My father sent me to school betimes, in- 
tending that 1 should only receive instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and that when this 
meagre education should be completed, I should be 
apprenticed to some trade or business. It was long 
before I was reconciled to the inroads which school 
hours and school books made upon my childish 
amusements; but so soon as I had experienced the 
nobler excitement of mental conflict, [ became the 
most ardent student inthe academy. My father never 
praised or fondled me, but his parental pride was 
flattered by my reputation for talent, and in order to 
give it a wider scope, he permitted me to learn Greek 
and Latin, and subsequently modern languages and 
science. But he had not relinquished his original 
design of putting me into business; he only postponed 
the execution of it until I should have acquired the 





last and highest of our collegiate honors. Meantime, 
study had with me become a passion ; and the desire 
of fame grew up in my heart strong, silent, and un- 
bending as a tree. I had felt the “spur of the old 
bards to mighty deeds ;” I had vowed my soul to the 
service and the search of truth; and my body I had 
devoted to be the slave and instrument of its divine 
guest, the soul. But my desire of fame was not a 
selfish and sole-thoughted passion for personal aggran- 
dizement ; it was composed of the best affections of 
our natare: love of parents, of country, of mankind. 
My heart throbbed warmly at the thought that I might 
be the destined discoverer of truths that should be 
benefactions to future ages, but dearer still was the 
hope of winning a fame that might be worthy to make 
part of my country’s glory ; that when she should be 
taunted with the fewness of her philosophers and 
bards, mine might be among the honored names with 
which she would reply to the reproach. I could not 
indeed expect to witness more than the commencement 
of such a fame, but it is the peculiarity of this myste- 
rious and unfathomable passion, that it places its hopes, 
though earth-bound, beyond the grave, and kindles 
brightest at thought of praises which will fall unheeded 
on the “dull cold ear of death.” Yet no man ever 
found a durable renown, whose claims were not at 
least partially recognized during his lifetime, and I 
was scarcely aware how much I was animated by 
expectancy of this foretaste of glory, and by anticipa- 
tion of the triumphant wonder with which my parents 
would witness my success. Youthful dreams—bright 
visions! how often have they been dispelled by the 
harsh voices of reality and want; how often have I 
wooed them back and fondly cherished them! but now 
they have for ever vanished, they have heard death’s 
coming footsteps, and are fled beyond recall. 

I was now about seventeen, and had hitherto led a 
life as tranquil and happy as I could desire. The 
little apartment which I called my own, was neatly 
and even elegantly fitted up, and furnished with choice 
books, which my mother’s bounty had enabled me to 
purchase. In this loved retreat I studied night and 
day, seldom leaving it, except for the purpose of en- 
joying my cear mother’s society. Every evening when 
the shop was closed, my father went abroad in — 
of recreation, and I descended, to pass an hour 6r two 
in my mother’s cheerful parlor. Here we discoursed 
gaily or sadly of things past, present, and to come; 
and often enlivened our discourse by singing together 
some of the beautiful airs of our country. But 
this sweet life of enjoyment and hope was soon to 
terminate. One day, as I was retiring after dinner, 
my father said abruptly, 

“ T have apprenticed you to Mr. - . the woolle 
draper ; indeed I should have done so long since ; but 
I expect that you will immediately prepare to give up 
your bookish nonsense, and enter on your new situation.” 

I stated my invincible repugnance to this mode of 
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life, and attempted to remonstrate against being forced 
to enter on it; but he interrupted me with vehement 
anger, vowing that I should adopt the business he had 
chosen for me, or leave his house and provide for 
myself, as he would no longer support me in idleness. 
Silently indignant I withdrew, and shutting myself in 
my quiet sanctuary, began to contemplate for the first 
time the stern and chill realities of life. I felt that I 
was no longer a child to be nourished by the toil of 
others; the time was come when I must bear my 
portion of the primal curse, and eat the bread of my 
own labour. Yet! could not resolve to brave the living 
death that was proposed to me. To forego my burning 
desire of fame, and submit to years of dreary toil with 
no higher aim than that of making a little money—to 
be compelled to learn the textures, prices, &c., of 
broad-cloths, while my soul was thirsting unquenchably 
for knowledge—such a lot I could not for an instant 
bear to dwell upon. I could not blame my father, but 
I determined not to deceive him; and as I found 
myself unfitted for a business life, I resolved not to 
sacrifice my time and his money by entering on any 
apprenticeship whatever. I had just formed this resolu- 
tion when my mother entered. Her eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping, and her voice faltered as she 
said, “ Surely, dear John, you will not disobey your 
father?” 

“ Nothing could grieve me more than doing so, but 
what he commands at present, is an impossibility to 
me.” 

“O, my poor child, do not say so! Your father 
has solemnly sworn, that if in one week you do not 
consent, you must leave this house—and you know 
how resolute he is.” 

“Well, in that at least I can obey him,” I said, 
proudly, though my breast heaved and my eyes 
brimmed. I know not what hardness or strength of 
heart enabled me to resist my mother’s entreaties, but 
when she found me inflexible, she implored me to 


make choice of any of the learned professions—divinity, 
law, medicine—and promised to obtaim my father’s 
consent. But neither did the professions tempt me. 
The first was too sacred to be entered on from inferior 
motives, and the others would too much engross that 
time which my ambition had secretly dedicated to 


th. aA; 


higher uses. My poor was yed, and a 
faint sound of displeasure was in her voice as she 
asked, “ What do you intend todo?” I had not con- 
ceived the difficulty of answering this simple and 
natural question, and I blushed painfully as I reflected 
that the disclosure of my plans would subject me to 
the imputation of madness. I therefore attempted to 
quiet my mother, by telling her, what was indeed the 
truth, that I intended going to Dublin, where, by the 
exercise of my talents, { hoped to be able to maintain 
myself for a few years, after which I would be better 
able to choose a walk of life fitted to my capacity. I 
had, in fact, determined on going to Dublin, and there 
commencing my literary labors. I proposed to myself 
a life of more than anchorite seclusion, and austerity 
in food and clothing; and I did not doubt that, by 
daily sacrificing a small portion of my time in tuition, 

me such occupation, I should be able to supply 
my few wants, and yet reserve all my energies for the 
slow and toilsome march to fame. I did not then 
know how much of time and labor the world sometimes 
exacts in pay for mere subsistence. My father did not 
speak to me until the time he had appointed for re- 
ceiving my consent. He then summoned me to his 
presence, and demanded my decision. I replied re- 
spectfully, but firmly, that my habits and inclinations 
were invincibly averse to business. He then scoffingly 
wished me success in the honorable career I was 
about to run, and telling out twenty guineas, he 
handed them to me, saying sternly, but I thought also 
sorrowfully : 








“ Headstrong and disobedient boy, try how long you 
will be able to maintain yourself on this sum, then 
try how long your talents will take to earn even that 
pittance, and you will soon discover that a business 
life is fiztest for one who is not born to an independ- 
ence. The sooner you purchase this experience, the 
better for yourself, therefore leave my house to-morrow, 
and never again enter it until you are convinced of 
the folly of your disobedience.” 

Next morning I quitted the parental roof, never 
again to become.a dweller under it. My little fund 
had been privately augmented by my mother, and I 
had with me an exceilent wardrobe, so that I felt 
secured from want for at least a year, and that year I 
resolved to dedicate to my first work. On arriving in 
Dublin, my first care was to procure a cheap and quiet 
lodging. In this I succeeded, and quickly establishing 
myself in my new residence, | commenced my long 
projected poem. Nothing could so effectually have 
taught me humility as did this attempt. Thoughts 
and images, which in the mistiness of my own imagi- 
nation had seemed sublime, lost their majesty, and 
sank into common-place when clothed in my uncouth 
style; and I saw, but without dismay, that it would 
be long before I could fashion for myself a grand 
harmonious utterance like that of the ancient sons of 
song. 

Were I an acknowledged child of genius, I might 
here relate many of my mental experiences, for, in 
that case, they would be highly interesting; but I feel 
the difference which exists, and which ought to exist, 
between the biography of am obscure, and that of a 
celebrated man, and shall, therefore, suppress the details 
of my hours of composition. The scantiness of my 
income compelled me to adopt the most rigid frugality. 
I lived almost entirely upon bread, fruit, and vegetables, 
and often (shall I confess it?) when the chill and 
cheerless meal was served, I caught myself sighing 
after the delicacies with which my tender mother used 
to tempt my fastidious appetite. But far, far more did 
I miss that mother’s tenderness, when sickness visited 
me, and that was frequently, for I was of a very 
delicate constitution. But these considerations had 
no power to check my enthusiasm. When they re- 
curred, I banished them with these few words of 
Chateaubriand, which I often and fervently repeated = 
“ What are privations, what is death itself, if our name 
but descend to posterity—and if, two thousand years 
hence, its sound should cause one generous heart to 
beat in the cause of liberty?” 

I was in the habit of taking a long walk into the 
country very early every morning, and it was always 
during these excursions that I originated those poetical 
conceptions, which, during the day and night, I labored 
to embody. One morning, about six months after my 
arrival in Dublin, I went out for this purpose, taking 
with me some money, with the intention of purchasing 
a work which I ardently desired to possess. It was 
seldom, indeed, that I could permit myself such an 
indulgence, and I had long since discovered that even 
the student cannot be reconciled to poverty, when he 
feels that mental, as well as sensual pleasures, are 
circumscribed by want of money. As I was walking 
along Sackville street, my eye was caught by a mail- 
coach bearing the name of my native town. An 
unutterable yearning to Jook again upon my dear 
mother’s face filled my heart; the money which I had 
with me would defray the expenses of the journey— 
the coach was about to start—I could not resist the 
impulse of filial love, I stepped upon the vehicle, and 
in a few seconds found myself rapidly travelling to- 
wards my birth-place. Looking back upon all the 
circumstances of the visit to my mother, I cannot but 
believe that it was some mysterious prompting that 
urged me to it on that particularday. It was late and 
dark when I arrived, but it was, I knew, the bess 
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time for seeing my mother alone, as the hour ap- 
proached at which my father generally closed the 
shup and went abroad. Meantime, I wrapped my 
cloak around me, and muffling the lower part of my 
face in its fulds, | walked up and down, gazing fundly 
on my dear mother, who was as usual busied in the 
shop. As I stoud in the shadow without the door, | 
could hear some of the customers, who were neighbors, 
inquiring for me, and attempting in their own style to 
comfort my mother, whose tears flowed at my name. 
They prophesied that | would soon see my folly and 
return, unless, indeed, | should fall into the wicked 
ways of the great city, and then there was no saying, 
&c. All, however, agreed that it was cruel in my 
father to cast me off for a first offence; but here his 
entrance from the back parlor suspended the conver- 
sation, and the gossips dispersed, one of them saying 
as she passed me in the darkness, “ Ah! [ doubi he is 
a wild boy; no good could he be thinking of when he 
refused the decent trade his father offered him.” 1 
continued to hover near the house until I saw my 
father close the shop and go out. I then knocked 
gently, and making myself known, was soon clasped 
in my mother’sarms. We sat together until my father's 





remote object ; my funds were almost exhausted, and 
I must earn money or starve. In this emergency, I 
wrote a shori article and sent it to a London periodi- 
cal, for seldom does my luckless coun:ry possess any 
of these ready resources of indigent genius. Afier a 
considerable delay, my suspense was terminated by 
the return of the article, accompanied, however, by a 
complimentary note from the editor, stating that its re- 
jection was unavoidable, as it avowed political princi- 
ples opposed to those supported in his periodical; but 
hinting that the same power and taste expended on 
papers purely literary, would insure their insertion. 
Simpleton that I was, I had overlouked the obvious 
necessity of silence on obnoxious topics. I resolved, 
however, to profit by the lesson in future, but it came 
too late for my urgent wants, and 1 was unwillingly 
obliged to offer one of my poetical works fur sale. I 
resulved to part with it for any sum, however small, 
that might relieve my present necessities, annexing 
only the condition that it should be published anony- 
mously. The first publisher to whom I offered it, 
declined without reading it, saying coldly that he did 
nothing in that line. The next perused it carefully, 
and pronounced it the work of a strong but immature 


return, when, as I did not wish to be seen by him, my | genius, adding, however, that even had it been far 
wother brought me to my furmer apartment, and leti' superior he conld not risk the expense of publication. 


me, promising to see me in the morning, and to call 


The poem had been so long written that I could judge 


me in time to return next day by the Dublin coach. | of it dispassionately, and I freely admitted the justice 
About an hour afier midnight, however, I accidentally | of the bookseller’s opinion. Encouraged by his friend- 


awoke. 
apariment, and its silver brilliance fell on the face 
and form of my beloved mother, who was kneeling 
and praying by my bedside. ‘I'he moonlight showed 
me that she wept fast and freely, although no sound 
of sorrow passed her lips. Stretching out my hands 
to her, | murmured, “ Dearest mother!” but, taking 
my hands in hers, and pressing them to her lips, she 
whispered, “ Hush, my child, sleep, for you have need 
of rest ;” then holding my hands, and bowing her head 
upon them, she continued in the attitude of prayer. I 
gazed upon her in unspeakable reverence and love, 
until sleep insensibly surprised me, and, owing to the 
fatigue I bad undergone, several hours elapsed before 
I again awakened, and in that half-conscious state 
which precedes a gradual waking from a profound 
sleep, I felt an indefinable sense of misery, a strange 
presentiment of impending evil. Without unclosing 
my eyelids, 1 knew that my mother had not quitted 
the posture in which | had last seen her. Her hands 
still clasped mine, her lips still pressed them ; but the 
hands were cold—the lips had no breath. In an agony 
of alarm I started up. The gray twilight of dawn 
enabled me to distinguish her kneeling and moveless 
figure. I called on her in tones of love and terror; 
but no motion, no reply. Hvuping that she slept or had 
swooned, I raised her tenderly in my arms, but her 
tears were dried—her sorrows and prayers were ended 
—she was dead! She had perished by the swift stroke 
of apoplexy, and I had slept tranquilly while the only 
heart that loved me was stilled for ever! 

Grief for my mother’s death served to soften my 
father's displeasure against me; and during the very 
few years that he survived her, he occasionally sent 
me money and other presents. At his death, I inherited 


the small sum arising from the sale of his effects; | 


these pecuniary aids enabled me to devote several 
years to study and composition. During this period | 
began several works, and completed some, but never 
attempted to bring any of them before the public. 1 
looked upon them rather as exercises that would pre- 
pare me for the production of glorious works, than as 
compositions entitling me to any share of present fame. 
1 naturally distrusted the efforts of such extreme youth. 
(I was scarce twenty-one,) and I would not, if I could, 
have risked my hope of reputation by publishing any 
of them. But I could no longer continue to wil for a 








A bright full moon was shining into the | liness, however, I informed him of the necessity that 


could alone have induced me to think of publishing it. 
I begged him to furnish me with some literary employ- 
ment, however humble, that would procure me present 
relief. “At present,” he replied, “I cannot think of 
any. At another season, I might give you orders for 
political pamphlets, though I doubt whether your 
philosophic mind could stoop to render them such as 
would generally please and obtain an extensive sale.” 
I was about to leave him in despair, when he hesitat- 
ingly mentioned that he believed he could procure me 
a situation, which, though it was beneath my talents, 
might possibly be acceptable in my present circum- 
stances. I eagerly accepted this offer of his services, 
and was in a few days engaged as clerk in a newspe- 
per-office, at a salary of forty pounds perannum. This, 
together with occasional contributions to magazines, 
afforded me a comfortable livelihood; but my time 
was completely sacrificed—my genius so much dissi- 
pated and frittered away, that I was as far removed 
from the possibility of producing any great original 
work, as if I had been employed from morn till night 
in measuring broad cloths. Daily I became convinced 
that of all men he is most miserable who is wholly 
dependent on literature as a profession. He, whose 
very subsistence must be purchased by the daily labors 
of his pen, can never attain that concentration of spirit 
so necessary to genius, nor, transcendent as may be his 
talents, will he ever win an immortal fame. But I 
must now hasten to a part of my narrative chequered 
by events and feelings more generally interesting. 

One evening, about dusk, | was as usual in my office. 
It was the eve of publication, and I was busily en- 
gaged at my desk, whena small slip of paper was i 
before me. Glancing hastily over it, I saw that it Was 
an advertisment for insertion in the next day’s paper. 
The advertiser desired a situation as governess, and 
professed competency to teach the various accomplish- 
ments indispensable to modern female education. 
Communications were to be lefi at the office. I look- 
ed up at the bearer, who I felt assured was the adver- 
tiser. Her appearance strongly excited my curiosity 
and interest. She seemed scarcely sixteen, and had 
an air of utter artlessness and inexperience. Glossy 
golden ringlets fell in profusion round a faceand neck 
of singular beauty and fairness, but her eyes were 
strained with weeping, and her hurried manner indi- 
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cated terror and distress. She had on a deep coarse 
bonnet and a common gray cloak, such as are worn by 
females of the lower order; but an accidental motion 
of her arm displayed the dress she wore beneath, 
which was extravagant, rich, and showy. Puzzled by 
these incongrnities, but still more interested by her 
loveliness and evident embarrassment, I offered to send 
or bring her any communication, if she would favour 
me with her address; but she eagerly exclaimed, “O, 
not fur the world!” Then checking herself, she said 
she could not think of giving me that trouble, but 
would herself call in a day or two. When she lefi 
me, I saw her tripping along the street with the speed 
and lightness of a fairy; while ever and anon she 
glanced hurriedly around, as if fearful of being follow- 
ed or discovered. The day after the advertisement 
appeared, a letter was left by a livery servant, address- 
ed to the advertiser. So anxious was [ to see her 
again that I feared to leave the office for a moment, 
lest she should call during my absence; and every fe- 
male form that approached made my heart palpitate 
with expectation. At length, when evening was 
deepening into twilight, the lovely little stranger came. 
Before she had time to ask a question I handed the 
letter to her, which she received with the fervent 
ejaculation of “Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” 
Opening it impatiently, she began to read, but the 
brilliant flush of joy soon faded from her cheeks, her 
lip quivered, and she burst into tears. Deeply affected, 
I ventured to express my sympathy, and suggested 
that, by repeating the advertisement she might meet 
with something more satisfactory than the present pro- 

. Restraining her tears, she answered, “ Ah, 
yes, let it be repeated. The present situation would 
not do. I need not apply for it.” She then inquired 
the cost of the advertisement; indeed, she seemed 
searcely sure it would cost any thing, and availing my- 
self of her evident inexperience, I named a price scarce- 
ly half the real one, purposing to supply the deficiency 
myself. I was delighted that I had done so when I 
saw how much she was appalled even by the small sum 
which I demanded. She paid it, however, in silence, 
and left the office. As it was now my time for re- 
turning home, | could not resist the impulse to follow 
her, and if possible discover her residence. Accord- 
ingly I kept as close to her as I could do without at- 
tracting her observation. In this manner we passed 
through several crowded streets, until we came to one 
comparatively private. Here the unprotected girl was 
aceusted by two gentlemen, who peered admiringly 
under her bonnet, and seemed disposed to enter into 
conversation with her. She evidently quickened her 
steps in order to avoid them, but finding it impossible 
to distance them, she darted into a shop which was still 
open. I saw, however, tliat her persecutors continued 
to watch for her re-appearance, and resolved to offer 
her my protection. For this purpose I entered. the 
shop, where I found her trembling violently, and pale 
as death. With respectful earnestness, I urged her to 
accept my escort, which she did, though not without 
reluctance. We walked on for some time in silence, 
which was at length broken by the fair unknown her- 
self. g*I know not, kind stranger, why I should so 
muclMdread letting you see the poverty of my present 
abode, and I am sure I may rely on your concealing 
your knowledge of it, and of me, when I assure you 
my happiness, perhaps my life depends on my con- 
cealment.” J eagerly assured her that her confidence 
should not be abused, and representing the danger of 
traversing the streets at such an hour, obtained per- 
mission to bring to her any letter that might follow 
her advertisement. We had now arrived at a poor 


cabin in one of the city’s most miserable outlets. It 
was the lodging of my beautiful and mysterious 
companion. She did not invite me to enter, but 
begged that so soon as I should have any intelli- 





gence for her I would come there and inquire for 
“Charlotte.” 

This litle adventure kindled my youthful imagina- 
tion, and, short and slight as bad been our acquain- 
tance, | was already enthusiastically enamoured of this 
fair and helpless being, who, though almost a child, 
was so strangely friendless and forsaken. I felt boy- 
ishly proud of the protection | had afforded her, and, 
for the first time in my life, I longed for wealth and 
station that I might share them with her. Methinks 
I see the self-sufficient sneer with which the “ world’s 
true worldings,” will regard my pure and honourable 
love for one of whom | knew so little, and that litle 
80 questionable and suspicious. But no dark doubt of 
her purity ever flitted acruss my soul, filled as it was 
with that ancient-world passion—love. Her sweet 
and cherub countenance was ever present to my eye 
and heart; and he who could dispute its testimony 
must have been fashioned of other clay than I. I had 
no thought, no plan for the future; I only felt that I 
loved with my whole mind, and heart, and soul. I 
only knew that if I could not win her love I must be 
for ever wretched. I watched, anxiously as she could 
have done, for an answer to her second advertisement, 
but none appeared, and with a heavy heart | went to 
communicate the unwelcome intelligence. On arriv- 
ing at the house, I raised the latch, and found myself 
in a kitchen, in whica two or three dirty little children 
were at play. I inquired for Charlotte, and one of 
them threw open the door of a side apartment which 
contained a mangle, baskets of clean clothes, &c., in- 
dicating that the house was tenanted by a poor wash- 
er-woman. Charlotte was standing at a table in the 
centre of the room, engaged in ironing some caps— 
The costly dress in which I had first seen her had 
been laid aside, and she was now attired in a plain 
wrapper of coarse brown stuff. She welcomed me 
gratefully, and invited me to sit down, but my intelli- 
gence seemed to convey the bitterest disappointment. 
I endeavoured to prolong the conversation, as an ex- 
cuse for prolonging my visit, and not knowing how to 
begin, I reverted to her then occupation. “It was,” 
she said, “ wholly new to her, and she feared her hvs- 
tess would soon be weary of so unprofitable a servant.” 
Although she did not confess so much, I learned to sus- 
pect, that if she failed of procuring a situation, she 
would soon be destitute of food and shelter. I advised @ 
repetition of the advertisement, to which she assented. 
A letter was the result, and early in the forenoon I 
went to deliver it to her. 1 found the mistress of the 
house alone. Charlotte was absent. “She had,” she 
said, sent her to the hedge, to watch some clothes, 
which were drying; “but, indeed,” she added, “1 
cannot keep her much longer. Very few would have 
let her in as I did, when she came here in the dark- 
ness of the night, crying for shelter. God forgive me! 
I thought she was nothing good, when I saw how she 
was ’dizzened out like a play actress. But, poor thing! 
I never saw any harm with her since she came here, 
and I would not turnher out if 1 could help it; but 1 can 
hardly get bread for my own children; and now her 
money is done, and though she is willing to work she 
is of no use to me; for, indeed sir, she has not the 
strength of a cat: would you believe it, she fainted 
yesterday at the wash-tub.” The poor woman wou!d 
have run on for hours, endeavouring to excuse to her- 
self and to me her intended inhospitality ; but I pacified 
her by a small present, which I promised to repeat in 
case she treated her gnest kindly, and telling her that 
I had a letter, which I was sure contained good news, 
I persuaded her to go take Charlutte’s place, and send 
her home to receive it. I had not waited long when 
Charlotte arrived, breathless and brilliantly rosy from 
haste and expectation. But the perusal of this second 
letter seemed even more afflictive than that of the 


former. Letting the paper fall from her hands, she 
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sank upon a seat with a look of utter hopelessness, 
that it was terrible to witness in one so young. She 
did not conceal from me the cause of her disappoint- 
ment and despair. Having resolved to exchange her 
time and talents in return for mere maintenance and 
protection, and determined not to reject any situation, 
however lowly, in which these could be afforded her, 
she had not anticipated the possibility of failure. Her 
ignorance of the world’s ways had prevented her 
foreseeing the necessity of references and testimonials 
as to charicter; hence her dismay, un finding, from 
both letters, that these were absolutely required. Tes- 
timonials of any description, she could not, she said, 
procure without incurring the certainty of a discovery, 
which she dreaded more than death; even her real 
name, she confessed she dare not assume. I saw, at 
once, that under such circumstances she would find it 
impossible to procure any honourable occupation; and 
I shuddered at the peril of her situation. Though I 
could not penetrate the mystery that enveloped her 
circumstances, yet I felt in every nerve the magic of 
her looks, her tones, her tears; my love grew brighter 
as her fate grew dark. I longed to lift her from the 
thorns of life, and bear her over its dreary waste, 
safely sheltered in a husband's arms. Awed by the 
venerable presence of misery, I had not yet dared to 
speak of love, but the respectful fervor of my manner, 
and the sympathy I manifested for her misfortunes, had 
I saw, impressed her in my favour, and disposed her 
to regard me with confidence. I could not commence 
my suit ina place where we would be every moment 
liable to interruption. I wished rather to breathe my 
vows “full in the smile of the blue firmament,” and 
telling Charlotte that I wished to converse with her on 
a subject important to my happiness, I with much 
difficulty obtained her consent to walk with me that 
afternoon. At the appointed hour I returned for her, 
and found her equipped, with her usual attention to 
disguise. The evening was a glorious one, and we 
rapidly and in silence traversed the streets that lay 
between us and the quiet of the country. As we pass- 
ed along one of the squares, Charlotte grasped my 
arm convulsively, and bent down her head as if in 
terror. I saw that the object on which her eye had 
rested, before it was so suddenly withdrawn, was a 
phaeton which was slowly approaching us. In it 
were seated a handsome, but bold and showy looking 
woman, who seemed to be about forty or forty- 
five years of age, and a man some ten or fifteen years 
younger. While they were slowly passing, I felt 
Charlotte shudder, as if in an agony of affright ; she 
then gasped out, “ Did they see me? Do they look 
back towards us?” Turning to observe them, I saw 
that they had not noticed us, and told Charlotte so.— 
She then drew a long relieving breath, but murmured 
passionately, “Oh, that the grave would hide me from 
them—from wretchedness!” 

As soon as we had left behind the stir and tumult of 
the city, I began to describe my love with all the elo- 
quence of fervid passion. Charlotte heard me in 
silence ; but not, alas! the silence of a loving and be- 
loved maiden. Low moans stole through her pale, 
closed lips, and heavy sobs shook her slender frame. 
Distressed and bewildered by a grief which seemed 


not, can you not love me ?” 





| 


alike remote from affection and from indifference, I | mother, and though to me there seemed something 
could only articulate, “Charlotte, Charlotte? do you | strange and startling in her manner, I carefully com- 


union of our hearts! 
so?” 

“O no, no, no, I may not, must not, be your wife! 
Fate has stored no such happiness for me.” 

I tenderly remonstrated with her on the inconsisten- 
cy of her words, and pictured glowingly the efforts 
that [ would make to better my lot, when she should 
be the sharer of it. A strange, sad conflicting of love 
and fear was visible on her countenance while | spoke ; 
but she made no direct reply, only ejaculating, as if in 
prayer, “ Almighty arbiter! can it be thy will that I 
should cast away this blessing—that I should my- 
self dash down the cup of happiness?” 

From her broken exclamations | learned to fear that 
there was some hidden impediment to eur union, and 
I implored her to tell me if this was the case—but 
tears and sobs were her only reply. At length, when 
we drew near the city on our return, she became sud- 
denly calm, like one who has formed a resolution on 
which the future must depend. “John,” she said, “I 
can no longer endure this miserable strife. I fear that 
I have taught even your unsuspecting heart to doubt 
me. I have therefore resolved to confide to you the 
whole of my short, sad history; but to-night I am un- 
equal to the task. To-morrow I will write to you, and 
if when you have read my letter, you still desire our 
union, I shall have nothing left to wish for.” 

Next day I received the promised letter. It began 
abruptly. “My true name is Charlotte Ormond. My 
earliest recollections are of a school in the south of Ire- 
land, in which, until about two months ago, I passed my 
life. When quite an infant, I was placed there by my 
mother, who continued regularly to remit my school 
pension, but never visited or wrote to me. My youth- 
ful imagination delighted in decorating this unknown 
mother with all the lovliest attributes of humanity— 
I loved to make my young companions describe their 
respective mothers, and from each I stole some grace 
or charm wherewith to deck my visionary parent— 
Night and day | prayed and pined to see my mother ; 
in her all my hopes and affections centred, and often 
have I envied some little ragged urchin, when I have 
witnessed the maternal cafesses bestowed on it. Alas! 
alas! I have since found my own. And what a 
mother! to avoid her I would flee to the ends of the 
earth—to the depths of the sea—to the gloom of the 
grave. The only information that my governess could 
give me concerning her was, that when she left me at 
school, about twelve years before, she was a beautiful 
woman, in the prime of life, and called herself Mrs. 
Ormond. Since that time the remittance had been 
sent regularly, often from provincial towns in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, but in winter they came 
chiefly from London. From this, and some peculiari- 
ties of dress and manner, which she had noted in their 
sole interview, my governess conjectured that my 
mother was an actress, though she had never been 
able to discover any of celebrity who bore that name. 

“ About two months ago this long expected parent 
came to remove me from school. She had, she said, 
withdrawn from the stage, and intending to reside 
privately in the neighborhood of Dublin, wished natu- 
rally for the society of her daughter. I hung ba 
tured on every word and every glance of my beattiful 


Say, dearest, shall this not be 


bated this impression, and imputed it to my own igno- 


At this question she suddenly looked up into my! rance of the world. Though I shed some regretful 


eyes with a rapt and devotional expression. 
a heart would mine be if it did not love you! 
my guardian angel, my protector, my friend—my only 
friend, [ do indeed love you!” 

A thrill of rapture ran through my pulses at this 
impassioned avowal, and I exclaimed triumphantly, 
“ Then are we one, henceforth and for ever; another 
sun sball not set befure our hands shall ratify the 


“O what tears on leaving my young companions, yet regret was 
Yes, ;soon lost in glad anticipation. 


And when [ found 
myself seated beside my mother in her elegant chariot, 
I was conscious only of tenderness and joy. We ar- 
rived at our new home (a neat villa within a few miles 
of this city) on the third day of our journey. Here I 
was allotted a sumptuously furnished apartment, and 
my mother's confidential waiting-woman, Catharine, 
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was appointed to attend me and superintend my toilet. 
I often remonstrated against the gaudy adornments 
that were heaped upon me, but with a laughing tyran- 
ny which I could not resist, | was compelled to wear 
them. Every day my mother drove me to town in 
her phaeton, and every day seemed to add to the num- 
ber of gentlemen who attended, and escorted us. Two 
or three times a week my mother gave splendid supper- 
parties, but at these few, very few of her own sex 
were present; indeed, her associates were almost all 
gentlemen. Of these Sir Lawrence Harwell paid me 
the most assiduous attention; but there was a boldness, 
a presumption in his manner, which made me receive 
his addresses with unqualified disgust and terror. In- 
deed, the society in which I now found myself was 
well calculated to inspire such feelings. Levity and 
profaneness ruled the conversation of the guests.— 
And the hostess—but in what words can a daughter 
paint a mother’s moral deformity? How shall I de- 
scribe my horror when veil after veil fell from my eyes, 
and | looked clearly on my mother’s dishonour. She 
sedulonsly encouraged the addresses of Sir Lawrence, 
and frowned severely on me whenever I ventured to 
treat him with disdain in her presence. Though this 
grieved me, it did not lessen my respect for her, as | 
considered it pardonable in her to desire so wealthy 
an alliance for me ; but T was soon cruelly updeceived. 
One day when Harwell had teazed me out of patience 
by his importunate professions, I exclaimed petulantly, 
‘Sir Lawrence Harwell, spare yourself and me a re- 
petition uf these scenes, for I solemnly assure you that 
I would not marry you if you were monarch of the 
world.’ I do not remember the words in which the 
wretch replied, but their import aroused in me a pas- 
sion of indignation, such as I had believed myself inca- 
pable of experiencing. I commanded him instantly to 
leave the house, and declared that I would prevent 
the possibility of his return, by informing my mother 
of the deep baseness of his designs. ‘ Your mother, 
my pretty baby,’ scoffed the fiend, ‘will feel very 
slightly obliged by your communication. However, I 
see that she has sadly neglected your education. And 
I shall, as you desire, relieve you of my presence ; 
but to-morrow I shall hope to find you more tractable! 
a little maternal advice will improve you amazingly. 
But I vow we must have you on the boards. That 
melo-dramatic air is divine, and would make your 
fortune.’ Appalled and terror stricken I fled to my 
own apartment, and, locking myself into it, tried to re- 
flect upon the scene that had just occurred. But in 
vain. I could not follow out any train of thought; 
my mind was a chaos, through which one sole bright 
ray penetrated—a hope that the atrocious Harwell 
had belied my mother. When, therefore, she knocked 
at my door, I gladly admitted her, and throwing myself 
into her arms, sobbed out my agony on her bosom.— 
But never shall my pen or tongue repeat the conver- 
sation that ensued. It was such as left me convinced 
of the utter, the unimaginable depravity of her whom 
I must call my mother. 1 never loved her since—I 
can never love her more! The violence of her threats 
left me no hope of safety but in flight, and flight I 
found impossible. Two days had elapsed, during 
which I was permitted to remain undisturbed in my 
own apartment; but on the third my mother entered. 
All traces of anger were banished from her fine fea- 
tures, and with a congratulatory and exulting air she 
informed me that Sir Lawrence had commissioned her 
to make me an offer of his hand. The very thought 
of passing my life with such an abandoned man, filled 
me with a sick, unutterable loathing, and forgetting 
my fears of my mother’s violence, I solemnly assever- 
ated that I would rather die. The words had no 
sooner passed my lips, than she smote me again and 
again, with frantic fury, then hissing into my ears a 
horrible malediction, she vowed that she would her- 





self drag me to the altar. In a misery verging on de- 
lirium I continued to lie, stretched on the floor, as she 
had left me, and had the means of self-murder been 
within my reach, | feel—I fear that I should have 
used them. ‘Towards evening Catharine came to wait 
onme. She had, she said, been ordered to adorn me 
for the reception of Sir Lawrence's first visit to me as 
his intended bride. Thinking I read compassion in 
the weman’s voice and manner, [ implored her to aid 
me in escaping from a fate so horrible. She long re- 
sisted my passionate entreaties, but at length promised 
to aid my escape in case she could do so without her- 
self incurring suspicion. But in order to procure a 
possibility of this, it was, she said, necessary that [ 
should gradually assume a blance of c 
This was my first lesson in deceit ; but necessity makes 
apt scholars, and I soon learned to veil my abhorrence 
with false words and smiles. The vigilance of my 
persecutors, however, was not lulled, and I saw the 
appointed time approach without bringing any oppor- 
tunity of escape. Sometimes too, | was haunted by 
a fear leet Catharine's seeming sympathy might be only 
part of a deep-laid scheme to compass my unhappiness. 
The fatal day appointed for my marriage came— 
Catharine continued to feed, but had not yet fulfilled, 
my hopes. She urged me to keep up the deceit, and 
| obeyed her, yes—obeyed her, even while my cruel 
mother decked me for the sacrifice. But I escaped— 
praised be Heaven! I escaped before it was consum- 
mated. Catharine procured me the slight disguise of 
a course cloak, which I had only time to cast over my 
gay bridal garb, when the long sought opportunity of 
escape occurred. Youth and terror lent me speed, and 
I had nearly reached the city when darkness set in, 
its friendly shroud enabling me to pass even the hated 
Harwell unnoticed. I wandered long through the 
city’s thousand obscure lanes and alleys, before I could 
summon courage to seek a night’s shelter; at length, 
alarmed by the lateness of the hour, I succeeded in 
obtaining my present refuge. The following day was 
that on which I first saw you. 

“ And now, generous and kind friend, if you can 
resolve to wed your heart to me, who may at any mo- 
ment be torn from you, I shall no longer scruple to 
link your fate with mine. 1 know little of the laws 
of man, but I believe that they endow the parent with 
absolute power during the child's minority; and if 
during mine my mother should discover me, U should 
be lost to you for ever. Better than this that we should 
now part, that I should bear my misfortunes alone, and 
leave you to the peace in which I found you. If you 
share in this conviction, let yesterday’s meeting be our 
last, but do not quite forget the lone castaway, whose 
latest breath will utter prayers for you.” 

The intense interest with which I perused this little 
narrative, was only equalled by my delight on finding 
that it contained nothing which should delay or pre- 
vent my union with Charlotte. I did not observe that 
her story furnished no adequate cause for those excla- 
mations which had led me to fear that some duty op- 
posed our marriage. This discrepancy between her 
written and spoken words eluded my notice, until re- 
called by succeeding events. 

In a few days we were married, and I brought my 
young bride to my humble lodging. 1 cannot here de- 
light the romantic and imprudent by describing our 
wedded life as an unalloyed elysium. We were in- 
deed in full possession of those rarest and purest ele- 
ments of happi i accordance of tem- 
per and disposition, and calm reposal on the affection 
of each other, but we were not therefore insensible to 
the vexing power of minor evils. For the sake of a 
miserable pittance, I was obliged to leave my Char- 
lotte for the greater part of every day utterly alone, 
and when I did return to her, instead of being able to 
enliven our evenings by gay or tender converse, I was 
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obliged to devote myself to the literary drudgery 
which served to eke out our precarious subsistence.— 
Nor was Charlotte an idle dependent on my wil.— 
Mistress of her needle and pencil, she devised a hun- 
dred fanciful little elegancies which amused her soli- 
tude, and by the sale of which (though miserably ill 
paid) she augmented our income. These small earn- 
ings she loved to devote to the purchase of some dain- 
ty or luxury wherewith to cheer our evening repasi, 
the hour of re-union afier our daily separation. Her 
winning playfulness had intense captivation for one. 
like me, unused to female society, and each day de- 
veloped in her some new grace of manner or charm 
of characier that added, if that were possible, to my 
affection. My mild, cold dream of glory had faded 
before the healthier excitement of labouring for the 
happiness of a beloved object, and when, during my 
hours uf study, my gentle wife silently pursued her 
household avocations, I felt that the “light whisper of 
her fvotsteps sofi,”” was a more spirit-stirring music 
than ever echoed from the trump of fame. For seve- 
ral weeks after our marriage Charlotte seemed quite 
happy. I never entered my home that I did not find 
her gaily singing at her work. Though 1 conld not 
help suspecting that this was an affectiunate artifice to 
quiet my regret at leaving her so much alone, it yet 
was evident that she was content and cheerful. All 
my reasonings, however, could not banish what I con- 
sidered her exaggerated fears of detection. She never 
went out, except in cases of absolute necessity, and 
then veiled and disguised herself as closely as ever — 
The effect of such confinement on a naturally fragile 
frame was soon visible. Her soft young cheek “grew 


sick within the rose’s just dumain,”’ and the hollow 
cough which has knelled away so many precious lives, 
became frightfully frequent. Then I felt the sharpest 
sting of poverty: [| could not bear my drooping bird 


to the pure climes of health and renovation, but must 
sit calmly by and see her pine to death in her lone 
cage; I vainly tried to make her accept of such recre- 
ations as were within our reach. The mere wea of 
going to any place of amusement made her shiver and 
turn pale, and on the few occasions on which she went 
abroad to procure materials for her industry, such were 
her panting haste and trepidation, that her health was 
injured rather than benefited. But I soon became 
aware that it was not disease alone that was preying 
on her life. Some new and solitary sorrow was seat- 
ed in her eyes, and the lightest tread, the softest knock, 
made her suspend her breath, and strain her sight as if 
for the appearance of some terrific phantom. One 
evening, on my return from the office, I ran up stairs 
as usual to her litte drawing-room, but had nearly 
stumbled over the prostrate figure of my wife, who 
lay in a deep swoon a few paces within the door— 
On her recovery she imputed her indisposition to mere 
physical weakness, but, from this time forward, I ob- 
served she always bolted the door of our apartment 
during my absence. Her caution arose, she said, from 
the carelessness of thé persons below in leaving the 
street door open, and thus exposing her to the in- 
trusion of any one who chose to enter. One evening, 
about twilight, | was on my way home, at an hour 
somewhat earlier than usual, when I saw Charlotte at 
a distance of several paces from me. 1 could not mis- 
take her well-known dress, her light and graceful step, 
though I wished to dispute even the testimony of my 
senses, when I saw her addressing earnestly and with 
animated gesture, a gentleman who was walking with 
her. At the corner of a street diverging towards our 
lodging, her companion was about to leave her, when 
she laid her hand on his arm with a detaining move- 
meut, prolonged the conversation, then darted rapidly 
homewards. | followed, but though she could not 
have preceded me two minutes, | found her quietly 
seated by the fire, all traces of her recent excursion 





banished. Resolved to watch the developement of 
this mystery in silence, 1 did not mention what | had 
seen, but, fur the first time, I felt unkindly towards her, 
and my manner must have betrayed the feeling, for 
ofien during the evening I caught her eyes fixed upon 
me with an expression of releuting fondness that half 
vanquished my rising doubis of her integrity. The 
following evening we were sitting together, silently 
occupied, | in writing, Charlotte in drawing, when a 
handsome, well-dressed man, of about thirty years of 
age, entered our apariment unannounced. He addresa- 
ed me with en air of fashionable effrontery, 

“ You are, | presume, the - 

I assented. 

“And that young lady, in what relation does she stand 
to you?” 

“ She is my wife.” 

“ Are you very sure of that, young sir?” 

“ Perfectly. But by what right du you presume to 
investigate her aflairs ur mine ?” 

« By the indisputable right and title of a husband; 
for know, young gentleman, that if you believe your- 
self married to this girl, she has egregiously deceived 
you. Let her, if she can, deny that she was my wed- 
ded wife before she ever saw your face!” 

I looked to Charlotte, expecting her indignant refu- 
tation of this dreadful charge, but she had none to 
offer! Pale, convicted, guilty, she sat, like a felon, 
awaiting doom. 

And addressing her, the intruder continued, “ But, 
in consideration of your childish years, I shall over- 
look the past if you will now return to your duty. 
Come then, my fair fugitive, my—nay, I should say 
your—carriage waits to bear you hence.” 

But with a wild shriek of abhorrence, Charlotte fled 
at his approach, and sought refuge behind my chair. 
The strange scene proceeded, but, stunned as I was by 
the certainty of Charlotte’s guilt, I touk no part in it 

“ Be it so, then, my fair dame! but, since you will 
not accompany me on my continental tour, I shall de- 
fer it, in order to have the pleasure of procuring you a 
safe and cheap passage to New Holland. British law 
recognizes such a crime as bigamy, my pretty run- 
away.” 

The wretched Charlotte had not yet spoken, but she 
now said sluwly and in hoarse and feeble accents, 
“ Monster, I no longer fear you. You have destroyed 
my peace—you have poisoned my happiness—you 
have broken my heart—you can do no more.” 

“I shall try, nevertheless. Therefore, most gracious 
wife, adieu. Trust me, we shail meet ag 

For many minutes afier his departure, 
of our apartment was unbroken, save by . 
troubled breathings of the unhappy Charlo. e. 
length she attempted to take my hand, but I repulsed 
her sternly and coldly, and, burying my face in my 
hands, yielded tu all the bitterness of the belief that 
my hopes of love, though fairer, had been falser than 
my hopes of fame. The unfortunate then fell at my 
feet in penitential humbleness, but I could not trust 
my fortitude to look upon her, and she continued her 
pleadings, interrupted only by her sobs, and fatal, con- 
vulsive cough. “Oh, Juhn, beloved John, haveyou 
no forgiveness for her who has loved, and still loves 
you so fervently and well? Listen to the whole truth, 
and do not pronounce a sentence harsher than that I 
look for from my heavenly Judge. The letter which 
I wrote to you was true in all partienlars but one. I 
was momentarily expecting Catharine to give me 
freedom, when she entered my room hurriedly, and 
said that Harwell had arrived, accompanied by the 
clergyman who was to perform the ceremony—that he 
desired to see me immediately, and that fight was now 
impossible. I resvlved to cast myself ou the protec- 
tion of the clergyman, but Catharine assured me that 
this would be of no avail, as he was a person wholly 
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devoted to Harwell’s interest. But if, she said, I could 
Submit to undergo the ceremony, and thus quiet all 
suspicion, escape would then be easy, as she knew 
that Harwell and my mother had some business to 
transact, which could not be completed till after the 
marriage. Fear and her arguments prevailed. I was 
led to the drawing-room, where, half-ineensible, 1 
heard some words muttered over me, and repeated 
others, the import of which | scarcely knew. The 
hated ring (which I soon after flung away for ever) 
was then placed on my finger, and | was told that | 
was married. Shortly after I withdrew, my mother 
and Harwell remaining together. Then it was that 
Catharine fulfilled her promise, and | fled. And now, 
dear husband, (for so 1 will ever call you,) now you 
will understand the mingled joy and anguish with 
which | listened to the avowal of your pure and ar- 
deni love; but, believe me, I did not at first intend to 
deceive you. Even when i began that lying letter | 
meditated a full disclosure of my situation. I be- 
lieved that my eniorced marriage could not be binding 
in the sight of Heaven, and I hoped that you might 
also think so. But my courage failed when I con- 
templated the possibility of losing you for ever by this 
confession, and J adupted the deceit which made you 
mine. I know that you may justly doubt the truth of 
even this statement, frum one already convicted of 
falsehood, but words uttered with death-breath may 
surely be relied on.” They were relied on, and long 
before the dear penitent had concluded her recital, she 
was restored to my confidence, and pillowed on my 
bosom. She continued i explain the evente of the 
last few days. 

One evening, on her return from making some little 
purchases, she was followed and traced home by 
Harwell, who forced himself into her presence, but 
who, to her great surprise, instead of upbraiding her 
for her desertion, addressed her in terms of adulation, 
and urged her to accompany him on a tour of plea- 
sure which he was about to make. Having discover- 
ed that what she most dreaded was my being made 
acquainted with his claim, he, on her refusal wo ac- 
cempany him, or even to receive his visils, threatened 
to make all known, and legally enforce her return to 
him. It was on the evening of this threatening 
visit that | found her in the deep swoon, into which 
she liad fallen soun afier he had left her. Hence her 
precautions fur preventing any subsequent intrusions 
on her solitude, and hence too her alarm at every 
sound that might indicate the approach of a stranger. 
The evening before the present, however, meeting 
him accidentally, she, of her own accord, accosted him 
and earnestly besought him to bury in oblivion their 
ill-omened marriage, and leave her to the lowlier lot 
which she had chosen. His manner left her in doubi 
as t the effect of her entreaties, but the event showed 
that his revengeful feelings were excited by her un- 
couquerable aversion, and made us feel that he would 
spare no effurt to compass our separation, and her de- 
struction. Though I felt that poor Charlotte was 
my wife, in the eye of justice and of Heaven, I yet 
feared that human law would not consider her as 
such. My marriage with her could, | knew, be easily 
substantiated, and if, as was likely, Harwell could 
also prove his, every thing was to be dreaded from 
his malignity. This, together with alarm at her hourly 
increasing illness, prevented my thinking of Char- 
lotte’s sole fault, that of deceiving me. Mental sufier- 
ing had so fatally aggravated her disorder, that she 
was s00n confined entirely to bed. Finding it impos- 
sible to leave her alone in such circumstances, I re- 
signed my situation, and devoted myself entirely to 
tendenee on her while she waked, and to wriling 
when she slept. 1 had sufficient credit to obtain for 
her all that she required, and, in such a ease, I did 
net seruple io imeur debt; for, should J luse her, 1 





should have time enough, and too much, to defray it, 
and, should my cares be blessed by her recovery, all 
after privations would seem Jight to us both. Fear of 
the threatened prosecution, however, disquieted every 
moment of our lives, and Chartotte’s deepest slumbers 
were haunted by visions of trial and disgrace. But, 
when several days elapsed without bringing any new 
calamity, we began to hope that Harwell would fear 
to invite public notice to a transaction in which he 
had played so disgraceful a part. On calm reflection, 
I saw gvod reason for believing that the marriage had 
only been a mock ceremony, intended to delude and 
betray the innocent Charlotte. The unprincipled 
character of her mother, the profligacy of Harwell, 
and, above all, his conduct on his first visit to Char- 
loite, afier her marriage with me, so unlike that of an 
injured husband, served to confirm me in this conjec- 
ture ; and, eager to obtain proof of it, | resolved to seek 
an interview with the woman who had favoured Char- 
lotte’s escape. For this purpose, | went to Mrs. Or 
mond’s villa, the situation of which Charlotte had ofien 
described to me. But my disappointment was keen 
on finding that she had left Ireland. I learnt, how- 
ever, that she had dismissed Catharine (who now lived 
in Dublin) some time before she went. This Catha- 
rine, I, with some difficulty, discovered, and her testi- 
mony banished all lingering dread of Harwell's threat- 
ened vengeance. He and his vile accomplice had 
quarrelled on pecuniary suljects soon after Charlotte's 
flight. and Catharine then learnt, for the first time, that 
the pretended clergyman had been one of Harwell’s 
minions in disguise, and that, even had the ceremony 
not been otherwise informal, it would have been nul- 
lified by the fact that Harwell had already been, for 
many years, the husband of an English-woman of for- 
tune. It was, therefore, evident that his threats had 
been employed only in order to terrify Charlotte into 
his power, but mighty love had shielded her from a 
fate so terrible, and she was now mine beyond the 
power of any earthly rival. But this blessed certainty 
came too late for happiness. The young sufferer’s 
strength waned slowly, but steadily, and when at last 
death, the “pale unrelenter,” claimed his dedicated 
bride, she received his chill caress without a murmur 
or @ moan. 

The ancient cemetery of Clontarf contains the dust 
that once was beauty. Since my Charlotte's golden 
head has rested there, no sun has risen that has not 
seen me kneeling by her green and quiet grave, nor 
could earth offer me a hope so dear as that of swiftly 
joining her in that “ dark paradise.” 

I continue to write, but no longer with the aspira- 
tion for the desire of fame. The springs of hope and 
health are broken. and the unelastic spirit longs wea- 
rily for its last repose. I write that I may pay my 
debts, and leave the world with a conscience void of 
offence towards men—but unable to imagine or paint 
fictitious woes, while my heart is heaving under the 
pressure of its own, I have penned this record of too 
true a tale. $ 
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Near a dew-drop there fell a tear upon a tomb, 
whither a beautiful female repaired every morning to 
weep for her lover. As the sun's golden disk rose 
higher in heavcn, his rays fell on the tear and dew- 
drop; but glanced with double brillianey on the pearl 
shook from the tresses of Aurora. The liquid jewel, 
proud of iis lustre, addressed its neighbour—“ How 
darest thou appear thus solitary and lustreless?” The 
modest tear made ‘no answer ; but the zephyr that just 
then was wantoning near them, paused in its fight, 
brushed down with its wings the glittering dew-drup, 
and folding the humble tear of affection in its em- 
brace, carried it up to heaven. 
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“Burt, Maria, we are not all possessed of as many | fallen to him by the will of a deceased relative. Both 


attractions as you are; so you need not be surprised 
that we think a really good offer is not to be trifled 
with. However, don’t be too confident of marrying 
who and when you please, for Henry Trask seems 
quite in danger from that little Miss Prentiss, who is 
taking such a desirable place among the belles ;—you 
may lose him after all.” 

“ Really, Sarah, you talk as though Henry Trask 
were a declared and accepted suitor; he is no lover of 
mine, | assure you ;—Miss Prentiss is welcome to his 
heart and hand.” 

“ Nonsense! just as though all the world could not 
see how you regard each other. What if you have 
not plighted mutual troth? Eyes will tell tales which 
the tongue has not revealed. But I must go—good 
morning.” 

The giddy girl withdrew, having undesignedly 
planted a thorn in the heart of the haughty Maria 
Everett. Left to her own reflections, the latter began 
to take a survey of facts—it was even so: Henry was 
devoting too much attention to Ellen Prentiss. And 
who was she? An obscure girl, wholly unconnected 
in the world—probably of disgraceful origin. Should 
she win the heart of one of whom herself had been 
proud as an admirer? No; that girl should sink to the 


degradation from which she had been raised. 
Unfortunately for Maria, she was under the influ- 
ence of an unprincipled, designing woman, who had 
been her governess, and was now her confidant. To 
her she communicated this new vexation, and besought 


her aid. 

“ Never mind,” said the woman, “ it is well known 
the girl was picked up among the lowest classes, and 
it is very easy to make people think she belongs where 
she was fuund. You shall not be troubled long with 
her.” 

And who was Ellen Prentiss, upon whose head such 
vengeance was to fall? She was—but I began with 
the middle of my story; let me go back a little. 

It matters little what station in society was origi- 
nally occupied by the family of which William Mur- 
ray was a younger member, nor in what circle the 
affectionate and accomplished Ellen Hermon might 
have claimed a place. All that need be known is, 
that, through a series of misfortunes which had befal- 
len his family, William found himself, on entering 
manhood, possessed of litiie more than an unsullied 
reputation, correct moral principles, and every desira- 
ble mental endowment and acquisition ; and that Ellen 
was in no degree inclined to withhold her hand from 
one to whom she had already given a heart of which 
he knew the value, though his once happy prospects 
were now wholly blasted. They were married. 
England had been their home, and England they loved 
still; but as the contest, during which America had 
achieved her independence, was now closed, and many 
inducements to emigrate were presented within her 
widely extended and fertile territory, they had resolv- 
ed on making it their future abode; and not many 
months from the period of their union they were 
located in New York. Here Murray commenced a 
retired mode of life, expecting, by self-denial and in- 
dustry, rather than any uncertain specniation, eventu- 
ally to secure a competency. Unconnected with the 
gay and fashionable world, rich in the possession of his 
own dear Ellen, his happiness seemed likely to be as 
permanent as it was pure and tranquil. T'wo or three 
years had thus passed away when he was summoned 
to England, to settle an estate which had unexpectedly 





himself and his wife well knew that even a tempo- 
rary separation would be to them a most unwelcome 
event; still, being satisfied of its expediency, they ac- 
quiesced, with the hope of soon dwelling together again 
in improved circumstances. But when the husband 
and father bade adieu to a beloved companion, and 
cherub daughter, who was just beginning to delight 
him with her infant prattle, he first knew how closely 
they were entwined about his heart. 

When Mr. Murray first arrived in New York, his 
finances were exhausted ; and the expense of fitting up 
a tenement, and of supplying his domestic necessities, 
had nearly consumed what he had been able since to 
acquire. He was, therefore, compelled to leave his 
wife and child with only a partial provision for their 
support during his absence, intending to remit an addi- 
tional supply should his stay be prolonged. Of this, 
however, the self-denying wife told him to take no 
thought, for her needle could easily supply the defi- 
ciency. Interested in watching the unfolding powers 
of her little Ellen, cheered and amused with her 
childish gambols, and always employed either in her 
maternal duties, or in efforts to provide for herself the 
means of subsistence, Mrs. Murray endured the absence 
of her husband with more cheerfulness than she had 
dared to hope for. Not long, however, after the de- 
parture of the latter, his landlord, hearing of his ab- 
sence, began to feel some anxiety respecting the pay- 
ment of his rent—presuming that “the young fellow 
had some wild project in his head, and woald never 
come back.” “Certainlyf’ he said, “he must have 
some better security than the old uncle's guineas.” — 
He, therefore, signified to the unprotected wife his wish 
to have his house vacated. Mrs. Murray instantly paid 
the worthy man, who was “only doing justice to him- 
self,” the arrearages then due, and made preparations 
for changing her residence. She vbtained a still more 
humble abode, and, with only a trifling sum of money 
in her possession, quietly resigned herself to her situa- 
tion. It was her design, in addition to informing her 
husband in England of her present residence, to leave 
her address with their former landlord, that, in case 
her letters failed of reaching him, he might easily find 
her on his return to New York. 

Little Ellen was now nearly three years old, and, in 
disposition and person, the perfect miniature of her 
mother. Doubtless that fond mother already began to 
anticipate the delight with which the returning father 
would witness her infantile improvements—for im- 
provements are made during even a brief period of 
human existence in its budding state, sufficient to inte- 
rest more indifferent observers than a parent; and 
every day and every hour add something to the acqui- 
sitions of the young being just beginning to exercise 
its physical and intellectual faculties. 

Mrs. Murray was in an obscure neighbourhood ; she 
knew nothing of those who lived in her immediate 
vicinity, and was unknown to them. A few weeks 
after her removal, Ellen was one day heard to cry pite- 
ously, and was occasionally seen at the door with an 
appearance which indicated the want of attention. As 
the day wore away, she continued crying at intervals, 
until the unusnal circumstance induced a neighbour- 
ing woman to go to the house. The child was weep- 
ing over, and endeavouring to arouse a dead mother. 
The woman was satisfied, on questioning her, that her 
mother had not risen at all that day; to all appearance 
she died many hours before—perhaps during the 
night. Others were called in, the body prepared for 
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burial, and, on application to the proper authorities, was, 
the fojlowing day, committed to the grave. A female 
in humble life, who, among many of her own class, 
went to see the corpse and the child, pro, osed “to take 
the poor little thing” for her own—“it is a pity she 
should be sent to the poor-house,” said the kind heart- 
ed woman; “if she were my buby, I should want 
somebody to have her that would love her.” As no 
competitor appeared, and no knowledge of the deceas- 
ed woman or her friends could be obtained, the little 
one was readily committed to her charge, with such 
of Mrs. Murray's effects as remained after defraying 
funeral expenses. 

The child soon became attached to her new mother, 
though she long grieved for her “dear mamma.” As 
she called herself Ellen, the name was still continued 
to her, but she could not tell that of her parents. 
Very little could be learnt from her except that “ Papa 
had gone away over the water.” A miniature was 
found in Mrs. Murray's possession, which was judged 
to be her own, and the considerate woman who had 
taken Ellen, obtained that also, thinking it might one 
day be the means of restoring her to her relatives, if 
she had any. 

Mr. Murray’s stay in England was somewhat pro- 
tracted, and, before he was ready to embark fur Ame- 
rica, he began to feel considerable uneasiness at hav- 
ing no intelligence from his wife. Communications 
between the two countries were, however, less fre- 
quent at that time than the present. He knew letters 
were liable to be lost or detained,—hope buoyed up 
his spirits, and now, having successfully closed his 
business, he returned to New York, happy in the ex- 
pectation of placing his beloved Ellen in a station of 
which she was every way deserving. 

Disappointed and alarmed at not finding her where 
he expected, at their former dwelling, he sought the 
owner of the house, but without gaining any informa- 
tion respecting her. The landlord acknowledged the 
cause of Mrs. Murray’s leaving his house, seeming to 
feel some compunction when he learned that Mr. Mur- 
ray had returned in possession of a handsome fortune. 
The distracted husband was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to discover his lost family. Month after 
month passed away, and he obtained no intelligence 
of their retreat. He became convinced that his wife 
must be dead—but how, when, and where did she die? 
The thought of what she might have endured was in- 
tolerable. And then his child—was that dead too? or, 
if alive, into what hands had it fallen? perhaps it was 
worse than dead. 

But it is impossible to imagine the utter desolate- 
ness of feeling to which he was abandoned. The 
paroxysms of intense agony which, at times, almost de- 
prived reason of her empire, were preferable to the 
uninterrupted continuance of the self-consuming sor- 
row which usually sat upon his countenance. Some- 
times a trifling discovery or circumstance would en- 
kindle in his heart a ray of hope that he was speedily 
to be re-possessed of his long sought treasure. The 
suspense he must endure before the necessary inquiries 
could be made, and the wretchedness these inquiries 
would return upon hime ten-fold increased, were 
enough to drink his very life-blood, and paralyze every 
faculty. Still the possibility of one day finding, at 
least, his daughter, sustained his otherwise sinking en- 
ergies, and determined him, instead of wasting, to 
endeavour to prolong his existence for her sake He 
so far restrained his sorrow as to engage moderately in 
business, and, though he rather avoided society, those 
who came in his way were treated with urbanity and 
real kindness. The distressed and destitute were ob- 
jects of his peculiar attention ; and, during his fruitless 
efforts to gain some intelligence of his wife or child, 
these were ofien presented before him. His own be- 
reavement had mellowed every feeling into compas- 





sion for the woes of humanity. - There was a luxury 
in administering to the necessitous. It was his greatest 
solace to do to others as he would that they should do 
to his. Thus lived Mr. Murray, and thus he probably 
should end his life. His story was soon forgotten by 
most who had known its details ; and that portion of the 
community which had been interested and consider- 
ably excited by a knowledge of his aggravated loss, 
soon resumed its wonted state, like ocean's surface 
which closes over the transient abyss, leaving no ves- 
tige of the wreck it has engulfed. 

The woman who had adopted Ellen Murray pro- 
vided for her as well as her limited means would ad- 
mit. She was allowed the advantages of a common 
school, and taught to perform the labours suited to her 
age. Mrs. Prentiss, the foster mother, was satisfied 
that the child had no mean origin, and she used to 
flatter herself that she would, at a future time, find 
friends, and “hold up her head in the world as it was 
right she should.” But soon after Ellen was old 
enough to be useful, by assisting the good woman in 
obtaining a maintenance, she was again left without a 
friend, without a home. The death of her second 
mother compelled her to seek a situation at service. 
She never felt this to be a degradation, for all her re- 
collections were of a life of labor and dependence. 
But when she witnessed the interchange of affection 
between parents and children, brothers and sisters, no 
wonder if she sometimes sighed as she thought that 
nobody loved her, and none sought her love. Her 
amiable disposition and quiet habits gained her the 
good will of those she served ;—she soon found em- 
ployment in respectable families, constantly adding to 
her stock of knowledge and experience whatever she 
judged would be a useful acquisition. Her manners 
were likewise improving; for, native gracefulness of 
person and sweetness of temper, improved by the abid- 
ing influence of a mother’s example in early child- 
hood, ensured an assimilation to the refinements of 
genteel society, whenever she should be placed within 
its precincts. Without advancing beyond the limits of 
her station, silently and unconsciously to herself, she 
acquired the ease and polish of her superiors, and, at 
sixteen, was as well fitted to grace the drawing-room 
as three-fourths of its occupants. When about this 
age, Ellen attracted the notice of an elderly lady, who 
was on a visit at the house where she then lived. 
Having no children, Mrs. Bond was inclined to take 
into her family a young female whom she could adopt 
as a danghter, if found deserving. She had never 
met with one whose appearance accorded so well with 
her designs as did that of Ellen; and, learning that she 
was an orphan, she proposed to give her employment 
and a home. Ellen was not blind to Mrs. Bond's pe- 
culiarities, but she discerned through them all a bene- 
volent spirit, a heart that could feel for a stranger ; and, 
unused as she was to the voice of affection, the hope 
of living with one who would care for her, induced 
her to accept the proposal, though she was not aware 
of the extent of the benefit intended her. Nor was she 
disappointed. Both the old lady and her husband felt 
themselves soothed by her gentle manners,—they per- 
ceived that her assiduities added to their comforts,— 
they were grateful, and reciprocated her kindness. 
She was ere long invested with all the privileges of 
the parlour, and afforded every advantage for mingling 
in society. The circle with which Mrs. Bond’s family 
was connected was highly respectable, he having long 
been known as a man of wealth and influence. When 
it was known that Ellen was regarded by them as a 
danghter, the most fashiunable of their acquaintances 
were not unwilling to admit heramong their associates. 

Henry Trask was a distant relative, and had always 
maintained a friendly intercourse with the family, 
which certainly had not been remitted since Ellen be- 
came an inmate. Her desolate situation, without a 
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relative in the world that ‘she had knowledge ef, ex- 
cited his sympathy; he admired her amiable disposi- 
tion and deportment; and whenever, in consequence 
of bis relatiunship to her new-found friends, it beeame 
@ maiter of etiquetie for him to attend her abroad, he 
did so with pleasore ; still he had never thought of her 
but as an orplan—having, from this very faet, and 
her own personal merit, a claim upon the kindness of 
all. 

It was at Mrs. Bond’s that he first met Maria 
Everett, an occasional visitant at the house, who was 
likewise an orphan, but of a high family, and mistress 
of a furtune. Jt was Ellen Murray (lr she had al- 
ways borne the name of her foster mother) tbat Miss 
Everett was about to sacrifice. In doing this, she was 
actuated more by selfish than malicious feelings ; that 
is, she would net have objected to Ljlen's enjoying the 
good opinion of society, had she not imagined her to 
be an obstacle in the way of her own happiness. 
Selfishness, however, which could resort to sueh cru- 
elty, is no less revolting than pure malice. The 
governess was the principal agent in accomplishing 
Maria’s designs. A detail of the means employed is 
unnecessary. Intimations were thrown out that if the 
truth were known, Ellen Prentiss would not appear 
the amiable being she had been thought,—hints were 
put in cireulation respecting her probable origin, &c. 
None who repeated these charitable sayings knew 
whether they were entitled to credence, but their 
effect was soon visible in the reserve with which Ellen 
was treated by her acquaintance. She was surprised 
and grieved, but, little imagining the cause, concealed 
her uneasiness, and pursued her usual course. 

Her residence among the lower classes of society had 
made her acquainted with their wretchedness, and the 
most efficient methods of benefiting them. Having a 
liberal allowance for her own expenditures, she was 
able to afford them pecuniary relief, which she always 
bestowed personally. ‘Faking advantage of her fre- 
Quent visits to the obscure and distressed, sometimes 
made in the evening, with a servant lad as an attend- 
ant, those who would injure her reported that she fre- 
quented improper houses; and, to establish this, false 
Messages, desiring her presence, were more than once 
gent tv her, which led her into places where she re- 
ceived only abuse. Siil] she never suspected it was 
net a trick of those who inhabited these dreadful 
abodes. 

Henry Trask was one day speaking in favourable 
terms of Ellen, in conversation with Miss Everett, who 
replhied— 

“ Miss Prentiss appears quite interesting, but”—— 

“ But what?” said Trask. 

Her embarrassed manner led him to infer that she 
did not like to explain herself, and he changed the 
conversation. ‘Fhe remark, however, reminded him 
that Ellen had latterly been received among her ac- 
quaintance with less cordiality than formerly. Inquiry 
made him acquainted with the prevalent opinion re- 
specting her, and this was communicated to his rela- 
tive, Mrs. Bond. All eyes were now turned upon 
kllen—every movement was watched. Who, with 
neither weaith nor family to sustain them, could main- 
tain a standing against the united force of suspicion, 
jealousy, and envy? And, in poor Ellen's case, a 
knowledge of her early life served to confirm the sur- 
mises and reports wantonly put in circulaticn. It has 
been intimated that Mrs. Bond had peculiarities. One 
of these was a scrupulous attention to all the formala- 
ries and precautions which finished prudery could re- 
quire. The slightest imprudence in one of her own 
sex, she regarded as unpardonable; and nothing could, 
in her view, ever wipe away the odium attached to 
even a suspected reputation. True, she erred on the 
right side, and only extended to an undue extreme 
sentiment which should be regarded as an indispense- 





ble safeguerd to virtue. Bat this severity wee unfes- 
tunate for Ellen. The infurmation conveyed te her 
by Mrs. Bond, of the light in which she was regarded 
abroad, was received with something like fortitude; 
but when that lady hinted her own fears that there 
was a cause for these suspic‘ons, the heast of the or- 
phan was crushed. Finding it impossible to establish 
her innocence, the idea of Living upon the bounty of 
these who had ceased to regard ber with entire confi- 
dence, was revolting. Obscurity and privation seem- 
ed preferable to reserve and distrust. 

A note was one morning found in her room, ex- 
pressing the warmest gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Bond 
for their former kindness, declining to burden them 
longer with the presence of one in whem they coukd 
not confide, and saying that she took the liberty of re- 
taining her plainest clothing for present use, closed 
with a farewell. Ellen had disappeared—nor cuuld 
any inquiries elicit her retreat. 

This unexpected step was sincerely regretted by~ 
these who had taken her under their proteetion; for, 
thongh they had harboured doubts as to the purity of 
her character, the hope that it was without cause pre- 
dominated ; and, in proportion to this hope, was their 
affection heightened by a sense of the wrong which, 
if immocent, she was suffering. However, as inter- 
course with those whose esteem she had lost, must 
subject her to painful mortifications, they could not 
condemn the desire to avoid them. Various conjec- 
tures were formed as to her fate, but her name was 
soon forgotten by the gay and the busy—by most ex- 
cept Maria Everett. She could not stifle an ocea- 
sional regret when reflecting on the min she had 
wrought. Yet she had expressed so much compassion 
fur the “ poor girl,” that her own agency or interest in 
the mischief she was eceasioning, was never snapect- 
ed. Her object was accomplished ; and it probably 
would have been without the disgraceful artifice to 
which she had resorted. She became the wife of 
Henry Trask. External cireumstances conspired to 
render their prospects of earthly bliss the brightest. 
They seemed destined to tread a path upon which 
even the favorites of fortune might look with envy. 
Bat Trask knew little of the being upon whom he 
had plaeed his best affections. Her undisciplined 
mind, and a temper unaceustemed to control, proved 
effectual barriers to domestic peace. Time paseed on, 
and, with its progress, the husband's heart and presence 
were increasingly alienated from his home. At one 
time, passing his wife’s room, when she was not aware 
of his being in the house, he overheard a converse 
tion between her and her confidant, in which the part 
she had acted relative to Ellen Prentiss, was develop- 
ed. His respect fur her had long been diminishing— 
now he was thoroughly disgusted, he almost hated the 
author of such barbarity. Reproaches on his part 
produced only chagrin in his wile. She was vexed 
at the exposure of her conduet, but not humbled. Her 
unsubdued spirit disdained concessions or conciliatory 
measures. Every feeling of affection having now 
been driven from his heart, the disappointed, irritated 
husband sought companions and recreations abroad. 
The hours which should have been sacred to domestic 
enjoyments, were spent in places of public resort. 
Who cannot anticipate the result? Loss of property 
and respectability followed in the train of gambling— 
intemperance, and their hindred vices. The deserted 
wife too late discovered that she had planted her own 
pillow with thorns. Friends, who had clustered 
around her in the bright days of prosperity, were dis- 
persed by the dark clouds gathering in her horizon. 
Matual eriminations had resulted in the separation of 
herself and the woman to whose influence was to be 
imputed, in a great measure, the wnamiable traits in 
her character. Without the least effort to gain friends, 
or prepare for the future exigencies mto which she 
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might be brought, she abandoned herself wholly to 
self-reproach and despair. Her splendid dumestic ex- 
tablishment bad been exchanged for a contracted room 
in a boarding-house, and here she sought to bury ber- 
self and feast upon her own misery. 

One night, on the return of her husband to their 
lodgings, at an unusually late hour, she perceived a 
favourable change in his appearance. Instead of the 
almost ferocious manner with which he ofien came 
into her presence, his demeanour denoted a subdued 
spirit. He was silent, and seemed thoughtful and sad, 
passing the remainder of the night in restless wakelul- 
ness. The wife's sensibilities and solicitude were 
awakened, and when, in the morning, he evidently 
lingered in the room, and, as he left it, bestowed upon 
her a look of almost tenderness, she experienced the 
full tide of returning affection—for woman still loves 
even when conscious that she has suffered and infliet- 
ed wrong. Hope was permitted to banish every other 
feeling. Her husband had opened his eyes upon the 
course he was pursning, and was ready to retrace his 
steps to comfort and respectability, were her delightful 
thoughts. In imagination, she was happy in his love, 
and she began to be impatient fer his return, that, by 
kindness, she might encourage his amendment. That 
day the corpse of Henry Trask was brought home to 
his distracted wife. A messenger had previously in- 
formed her of his having fallen in a duel, the result of 
a gaming-house quarrel the preeeding evening, which, 
according to arrangement, was now honourably ad- 

justed. 

Mrs. Trask, from that moment, forgot his ill treat- 
ment of herself, dwelling only upon his past affection, 
and accusing herself as the cause of his ruin. She 
was left in a wretched condition, pennyless, helpless, 
without friends, a prey to the most agonizing reflec- 
tions. A gentleman, who had lost his wife several 
years previons, and had lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood, on learning frum his landlady something of her 
history, andsthat she would like a private residence in 
the country, offered to furnish the means for her remo- 
val, and comfortable subsistence one year, delicately 
prohibiting the least intimation which would betray 
the donor. The money was conveyed to the wretched 
woman through the landlady, and, in a short time, 
Mrs. Trask’s place of residence was known only to a 
few, ineluding the person through whom she received 
the eharity which had enabled her to leave New York. 

On settling herself at B——, her natura! haughti- 
ness of spirit, not yet conquered, induced her to desire 
effectual concealment from all former acquaintance, 
and she assumed the name of Lincoln, by which she 
must at present be designated. She here cherished a 
state of feeling which was fast paralyzing every men- 
tal and bodily energy. Her wasted form, haggard fea- 
tures, and agonized expression of countenance, bore 
alarming testimony to the corroding effects of grief, 
disappointment, and remorse, as in her case unmitigat- 
ed by hope, unaccompanied even by the excitement 
which suspense creates, and aggravated by entire se- 
clusion from society. In this seclusion, however, were 
raised up fur her friends more valuable than those she 
had lost. 

Mr. Horton, the clergyman of B——, adorned his 
high and holy calling by a life of uniform piety and 
active benevolence. In his indefatigable exertions to 
discharge the sacred duties of his office, he was great- 
ly aided by the congenial spirit and labours of his wife, 
who considered it her peculiar province to cheer and 
assist the distressed, and to acquaint her husband with 
any new opening for usefulness which might invite his 
attention. She was not long in learning enough of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s apparent circumstances to be assured 
that she had a elaim upon their sympathy, and imme- 
diately vbtained Mr. Horton’s assent to a joint call upou 
the stranger. Their reception was not very encourag- 





ing- Mrs Lincoln maintained a painful reserve in 
regard to her history, merely saying that she had expe- 
rienced severe trials and reverses, and betrayed an 
embarrassment and uneasiness which, in one evident- 
ly accustomed to the world, could not easily be ac- 
counted fur. But these messengers of mercy resolved 
to persevere in their endeavours to win her confidence, 
and administer balm to her wounded spirit. Fur, whe- 
ther her evident wretchedness was caused by guilt or 
affliction, or both, she was one to whom they were 
commanded to exhibit the instructions and conselations 
of His holy religion, who came to seek and save that 
which was lust. 

Repeated calls, made both separately and together, 
appeared ty have awakened in the forlorn woman a 
feeling of tenderness and gratitude, yet the consiraint 
in her manner was not overcome. Returning one 
afternoon from a walk. during which she had dropped 
in to utter a word of kindness to the stranger, Mrs. 
Horton said to her husband— 

“ There is something in Mrs. Lincoln's appearance 
which I cannot account for: she seems as though my 
presence awakened unpleasant recotleetiuns ; it is often 
painful to witness her confusion when | approach her.” 

“Perhaps you resemble some friend she has lst,” 
replied Mr. Horton. 

“It may be—and certainly I have often thought 
that her face is not a new one to me.” 

At the succeeding interview she was received by 
Mrs. Lincoln with evident cordiality, but with increas- 
ing perturbation. Mrs. Horion was endeavouring, as 
usual, to soothe and profit the object of her benevolent 
visit, by presenting such topics as might be applicable 
to her case, whatever was the cause of her distress, 
when the unhappy woman, unable longer to restrain 
her feelings, convulsively exclaimed — 

“Oh! madam, you know not that the wretched being 
to whom you offer consolation has inflieted upon you 
the most cruel injury. The name by which I am here 
known is assumed,—your aitentions have been beatew- 
ed upon the widow of Henry Trask.” 

Mrs. Horton was petrified. Confused recollections 
rushed upon her mind—and, in the eare-worn, sunken 
countenance before her, she diseovered some traces of 
the once fascinating, high-minded Maria Everett. An 
explanation ensued :— 

“ From the first moment that I saw you,” said the 
self-condemned woman, “I was impressed with the 
idea that you were Ellen Prentixs ;—subsequent inter- 
views, with the information | gleaned from others, 
confirmed my suspicions. For some time I dreaded a 
recognition of my own person ; but your kindness has 
won my heart, and | have longed to make a full dis- 
closure of my guilt and my sorrows.” 

She then related the particulars already recorded, 
and concluded with saying—* And now I can only ex- 
pect that you will abandon me to the desolation | de- 
serve, and cease to cherish the viper that has stung 
you to the heart.” 

“ Not if | hope for forgiveness from above,” was the 
meek reply ; “your history, instead of inclining me to 
desert you, has excited a stronger desire that you may 
be restored to happiness, and a proof of confidence 
in me creates a sense of vbligation. But my feelings 
have been too strongly excited to allow of prolonging 
this conversation. | will see you again soon.” 

And, indeed, in Mrs. Horton we have found the lost 
orphan, Ellen. On leaving Mr. Bond's family she took 
lodgings in a distant part of the city, and, by her capa- 
bility in sewing and the nicer departments of female 
industry, was able to procure a maintenance without 
returning to the humbler grade from which she had 
been removed. Having learnt the evanescent nature 
of all earthly pleasures, and the instability. of earthly 
friends, she sought and obtained enduring happiness 
and an abiding friend in intercourse with the Father 
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above. Her character thus became, in the highest 
sense, ennobled and refined. 

At a summer residence in the country, where she 
had gone with a family who invited her to accompany 
them, as much from kindness to her as to be accommo- 
dated with her services, she was thrown into the so- 
ciety of Mr. Horton. A person of Jess discrimination 
than he possessed, would not have been long in disco- 
vering that she was eminently fitted to be a help-meet 
in his labours of love. Soon after their marriage he 
removed to B——, where the tempest-tossed, desolate 
orphan found a happy home, and ample opportunity 
for executing the dictates of a benevolent heart. The 
facts with which she had now become acquainted re- 
lative to Mrs. Trask, awakened no feeling of resent- 
ment; and, in her efforts to convince her of this, and 
tw remove that consuming melancholy of which she 
‘was the subject, Mr. Horton cordially coincided. 
Their kindness not only inspired her with the most 
unbounded gratitude and respect, but gradually over- 
came her reserve, till she felt somewhat like ease in 
their presence. She felt that they were friends. Her 
haughty, unyielding spirit was subdued; the assumed 
name was discarded—and as much of her history, as 
propriety dictated, was made known to those who 
sought her acquaintance. 

As the means with which she had been furnished 
for defraying her expenses were nearly exhausted, she 
felt the necessity of some exertion to support herself, 
and began to acquire a knowledge of useful employ- 
ments. About this time, the gentleman, on whose 
bounty she had been living, having occasion to pass 
near B—— on a journey, left his direct course that he 
might make inquiries respecting her situation, and,if 
advisable, continue his assistance. Having called at 
her lodgings, he introduced himself as an acquaintance 
of Mrs. . the person who had been the almoner 
of his beneficence. A brief conversation led him to 
conclude that her retirement had not been unprofit- 
able ; and the warm terms in which she spoke of the 
clergyman and his wife, induced him to call upon 
them, judging that he could obtain full satisfaction as 


to the propriety of a further appropriation for her be- - 


nefit, and, at the same time, commission them to com- 
municate what he should bestow. The object of his 
visit at the parsonage procured him a cordial recep- 
tion, while he seemed as much gratified by an inter- 
view with its inmates, as previous encomiums had pre- 
pared him to expect. Indeed, the apparent interest 
with which he observed Mrs. Horton could not have 
been heightened by long acquaintance, and the emo- 
tions occasioned by the childish glee ofa little girl two 
or three years of age, who was gliding about the room, 
showed that he was or had been a father. On hear- 
ing the child addressed by the name of Ellen, he start- 
ed, gazed alternately at her and the mother, and, for a 
few moments, seemed absorbed in his own reflections. 
Then rousing himself, he said a domestic scene like 
the present wes to him painfully interesting, for it re- 
minded him of a treasure he had irrecoverably lost, and 
added, “ the name Ellen awakens a thousand dear and 
agonizing reflections.” Observing an expression of 
sympathy in the countenances of those to whom he ad- 
dressed himself, he continued—* It is now many years 
since I re-visited England, my native country, on bu- 
siness, leaving a wife and child in New York. When 
I returned, my wife had removed from the house in 
which I left her, and | was unable to discover her re- 
sidence ; even to this day the most indefatigable search 
has afforded no intelligence of her or my daughter. 
They were both named Ellen. Since I have been 
sitting here, ] have almost fancied that the identical 
beings were before me, so strongly am | reminded of 
what they were when I gazed upon them fur the last 
time. Their images, borne away on my heart, unobli- 
terated by any subsequent meeting with the beloved 





originals, still live in my memory. I forget the changes 
which time effects, and often find myself, as now, 
Jooking for my child in that little prattler, not realizing 
that, if alive, she must be a woman.” 

Mrs. Horton listened with increased emotion—she 
scarcely breathed. Her husband watched her move- 
ments in silence, feeling himself inadequate to partici- 
pate in a task of so delicate a nature, and such thrill- 
ing interest as the one for which she was evidently 
preparing herself—but his eye said, “ my heart reads 
yours—may God sustain you.” With considerable 
composure, she at length asked the stranger what 
would be the age of his daughter if yet living? 

“ Twenty-six.” 

Suppressing somewhat the tumult within, she cross- 
ed the room, and, taking from her bosom the miniature 
which had been her precious charge from childhood, 
inquired whether he recognized it? He did not move 
—he uttered not a word—but, gazing on the object 
before him, his eyes became fixed, as it were, in death. 
With the assistance which he summoned, Mr. Horton 
was able to sustain his agitated wife, and ere long re- 
store their guest. The latter, slowly recovering, look- 


ed upon them inquiringly. Mrs. Horton, in a few 
words, communicated all she knew of herself. Mr. 
Murray feebly extended his arms, and wept upon the 
neck of his long lost daughter. 
* + * o 


* * 


“ That miniature,” said he, as he was one day view- 
ing it with a look which tuld how dear the original 
had been to his heart, “ was designed to have been my 
solace during my absence from your mother; had it not, 
by an oversight, been left with her, I should now want 
the assurance which it gives me, that my child is in- 
deed restored to my arms.” 

As Mrs. Horton could direct her father to the neigh- 
bourhood in which she had lived during her childhood, 
he took her with him to New York, hoping to learn 
some particulars respecting the death of his wife. 
After many laborious inquiries to no purpose, he disco- 
vered the sexton who interred Mrs. Murray, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the circumstance to his recollec- 
tion. The old man named a few facts corroboratory 
of Mrs. Horton’s account, and added, “maybe | have 
a paper which she left. 1 kept ita long time, thinking 
some friend of hers might appear who would value 
it” And he soon produced part of a letter, designed 
for Mr. Murray, in which, though it bore the impress 
of time, he readily traced a hand-writing as familiar as 
was the image of her by whom it was executed. The 
substance of its contents has been anticipated in relat- 
ing what transpired between his departure for England 
and her death. This imperfect fragment was an inva- 
luable treasure to him, especially as it removed the 
mystery which previously hung over her disappearance. 
He had not befure doubted the integrity of her con- 
duct; but now the whole was explained—and, being 
satisfied that he was in possession of every circum- 
stance which the present life would disclose, his mind 
was comparatively at rest, no longer harassed by sus- 
pense and uncertainty. Becoming one of Mr. Horton's 
domestic circle, he found a quiet, congenial home, and 
for many years enjoyed that happiness which, a short 
period before, he regarded as irrecoverably lost. The 
poor and afflicted, as well as the objects of his natural 
affection, were benefited by his ample fortune. From 
a regard to propriety, as well as to afford his daughter 
the gratification of returning good for an intended evil, 
he placed at her disposal the means of providing every 
comfort for the unfortunate woman who had been the 
cause of her severest trials, as she was, though unde- 
signedly, the occasion of her present happiness. Mrs. 
Trask’s constitution had been sv impaired by the im- 
moderate indulgence of sorrow, acting upon a tempera- 
ment naturally irritable, and accompanied by a rebel- 
lious, self-tormenting spirit, that no means could restore 
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her health. Many and protracted were the sufferings 
which finally laid her in the grave—a self-immolated 
victim to supreme selfishness and unregulated passions. 

And think you not that, when she bent over that 
bed of death, with the tenderness of a sister, relieving 
the anguish and soothing the troubled spirit of the suf- 
ferer, pointing to the only source of rest and hope— 
think you not that in thus recompensing a fallen, help- 
less enemy, the injured orphan, for every sorrow which 
had wrung her own heart, found a rich, an imperish- 
able REWARD? 

ed 
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A PINCUSHION IN GORES. 


Take some thick new silk, and cut out twelve or 
fuurteen pieces in the shape of gores or long triangles. 
Half of these are for the upper and half for the under 
side of the pincushion. Sew them all together on the 
wrong side, and then sew the top to the bottom, leav- 
ing an opening for the stuffing. Stuff it hard with 
bran. Then sew up the opening The points of the 
gores must all meet in the centre, the broad ends going 
to the outward edge, on which, at the end of every 
seam, you must put a little tassel or bow, and aiso one 
in the centre. The tassel may be made of tufts of 
ravelled silk. These pincushions are generally for 
the toilet, and are made large. 
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A BRAIDED RETICULE. 


Cut out two pieces of new cambric muslin, or fine 
cambric dimity. Each piece must be a quarter of a 
yard wide, and a quarter and a nail in depth to allow 
for the case at the top. Have ready a pattern for 
braiding, drawn with a pen and ink on a slip of thick 
white paper, and baste it under the muslin, not too 
close to the edge. Take a piece of narrow worsted 
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braid of any colour you like, (but scarlet, black, or 
dark blue will be the most durable,) and having 
wound it in a ball, stitch it neatly with sewing-silk on 
the muslin; taking care not to draw it too tightly so as 
to pucker it, and be sure to follow the pattern exactly. 
Then sew together the two sides of the bag, make the 
case at the top, and run in a white cotton cord. 

When this bag is washed, it must not be scalded 
or boiled, as hot water will take the colour out of the 
braid. You may make a very pretty reticule of small- 
figured blue or pink gingham, ornamented with white 
cotton braid. 

Braiding is a sort of work that can be done very 
expeditiously. The above are some of the easiest 
paiterns. 


PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 


Tue habits and peculiarities of authors in almost 
every branch of literature have, in many instances, 
been sufficiently ridiculous. Rousseau, for instance, 
could write only when dressed in the highest style of 
refinement, and with crow pens, on tinted or gilt paper. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was almost the only author of the 
last century who could write at any time and under 
any circumstances. In recent times, and in the present 
day, we find the greater proportion of authors free of 
the peculiarities which were fashionable among their 
predecessors; occupying half their time with some 
ordinary pursuit, and taking up the pen in most cases 
in the intervals of business. The chief composers of 
music were in generai still more affected and impas- 
sioned in their feelings than the authors of the last 
century, and were apparently unable to compose, 
unless under great excitement. It is seen from a recent 
article in the Harmonicon, that Gluck, in order to 
warm his imagination, and transport himself in idea 
to Aulis, or Sparta, was accustomed to place himself 
in the middle of a beautiful meadow. In this situation, 
with a piano before him, and a bottle of champagne 
by his side, he wrote his two Iphigenias, his Orpheus, 
and other works. Sarti,on the contrary, required a 
spacious dark room, dimly illuminated by a lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling; and it was only in the most 
silent hours of the night that he could summon musical 
ideas. Cimarosa, it seems, was fond of noise; he liked 
tov have his feiends about him when he composed. 
Frequently, in the course of a single night, he wrote 
the subjects of eight or ten charming airs, which he 
afterwards finished in the midst of his friends. Che- 
rubini was also in the habit of composing when sur- 
rounded with company. If his ideas did not flow very 
freely, he would borrow a pack of playing cards from 
any party engaged with them, and fill up the pips with 
faces caricatured, and all kinds of humorous devices, 
for he was as ready with his pencil as his pen, though 
certainly not equally great with both. Sacchini could 
not write a passage except when his wife was at his 
side, and unless his cats, whose playfulness he admired, 
were gamboling about him. Paisiello composed in 
bed; and it was there that he planned I1 Barbiere de 
Seviglia, La Molinara, and other chefs-d’euvre of ease 
and gracefulness. Zingarelli would dictate his music 
after reading a passage in one of the fathers of the 
church, or in some Latin classic. Haydn, who was 
lofty in his conceptions, required a peculiar, but a 
harmless species of excitement. Solitary and sober as 
Newton, putting on his finger the ring sent him by 
Frederick II., and which, he said, was necessary to 
inspire his imagination, he sat down to his piano, and 
in a few moments soared among the choirs. Nothing 
disturbed him at Eisenstadt, the seat of Prince Ester- 
hazy; he lived wholly for his art, exempt from worldly 
cares, and often said that he always enjoyed himself 
most when he was at work. é 





THE SABBATH EVENING. 











THE SABBATH EVENING. 


I. 


Tuer breeze was light, the air was balm, 
The sun was sinking to his rest, 

And pure and peaceful was the calm 
Which lay on Nature's tranquil breast. 

Wafied on wings of gossamer, 

Bright clouds were floating in the air, 

And the warm sun’s enamoured glow 

Hung nestling on their breasts of snow. 

Beneath their thin transparent veil, 

The silver moon rose faint and pale, 

Half seen, half hid in purple haze, 

And shrinking from the rival blaze 

Which shot a thousand burning dyes, 

Ruby and sapphire o’er the skies. 


II. 


And lovely was the scene displayed, 
Beneath that beauteous canopy, 
In fair, though simple, garb arrayed, 
Harmonious to the gazer’s eye. 
No mountains towering high to heaven, 
Round whose tall heads the lightnings roll, 
No barren rocks by tempests riven, 
Spoke awe’s stern language to the soul; 
But peace and plenty seemed to dwell 
In that sequestered quiet dell. 
I stood upon a verdant mound, 
With beech and clustering hazel crowned, 
And far surveyed the prospect round. 
O'er yellow fields of ripening corn 
Skirted with green luxuriant thorn, 
O’er waving wood and swelling hill, 
And many a gentle nameless rill, 
I gazed in silence—all was fair— 
But fairest one dear village shone:— 
There was my home, my birth-place there, 
There all I loved to muse upon. 
Embosomed deep in bowering shade, 
Which many a goodly elm bestowed, 
Or scattered down the varied glade, 
Each humble cottage smiling stood. 
And at my feet the temple lay, 
Within whose walls I knelt to pray, 
The morning of that summer's day. 


Iil. 


It was the day when labours cease ;— 
The day of holiness and peace, 
Which gives the peasant of the soil 
Sweet respite from his weekly toil, 
The joys of tranquil ease to know, 
And bless the hand from which they flow. 
How oft amid the cares of life, 

Its noise, its business, and its strife, 
Does that sure hope of Sabbath rest, 
Calm the tired limb and throbbing breast! 
How oft has meek Contentment’s child, 
Found the lone hour of toil beguiled, 
So cheerily it passed away, 

In thinking of the Sabbath day! 

For then his simple soul is free 

For exercise of piety, 

Fervent in hope, subdued in fear, 

And unassuming as sincere. 

And then, oh then, ’tis his to prove 
The precious joys of home and love, 
Joys dear to every child of earth, 

But sweetest by the rustic’s hearth! 


For some delight in slothful ease, 

Some follow Wealth, or Glory’s cal— 
The peasant’s luxuries are these, 

His only wealth, his pride, his all. 

IV. 

And this had been the welcome dawn, 

And now the wished for joys were given:— 
Each cottager that happy morn 

Had paid his grateful vows to heaven; 
By the shrill bell’s harmonious peal 

Assembling in the house of prayer, 
His past offences to bewail, 

And seek the mercy proffered there. 
And now beneath the setting sun, 
The Christian’s course of duty run, 
Blithe mirth and harmless frolic meet, 
And throng the peaceful village street. 
Beside his jasmine-tufted door 

See yon gray patriarch, reading loud 
Some moving tale of sacred lore, 

The wonder of the listening crowd. 
His wife is sitting at his side— 

His children climb their father’s knee— 
Oh, where can happiness abide! 

Unless in such a home it be? 
Can Guilt, I cried, can envious Pain 

Pollute a scene so fair as this, 
Or here does Innocence rermain— 

Sweet Innocence, and tranquil bliss? 


V. 
Why fell yon volume to the ground? 
Why droops the sire? why crowd they round? 
That sire had once a daughter fair, 
With laughing eyes and flaxen hair, 
Blithe as the merry bounding roe, 
And spotless as the virgin snow. 
And now she sleeps the tomb within, 
Victim of treachery and sin!— 
Perchance a passage in the book, 
Perchance a word, or tender look, 
Recalled the memory of his child, 
E’en so she spoke, e’en so she smiled! 
VI. 
Sweet Innocence !—oh! ‘tis a name— 
A lingering, flickering, flying flame, 
A vision earth shall never see, 
A shadow of futurity! 
And Happiness! a gorgeous prize, 
Hung dazzling still before our eyes, 
And ever seen and ever sought, 
And often grasped, but never caught! 
For this the warrior wades through blood, 
For this he braves the stormy flood, 
And danger’s thousand shapes defies, 
But still the faithless tempter flies. 
The votaries of Fame and Health, 
The slaves of Pleasure and of Wealth, 
All seek the port which none may gain, 
All toil for bliss, but toil in vain, 
And waste the narrow span of life 
In fond pursuit and endless strife. 


VII. 


Yet well I ween that Patriarch gray 
Has trod a surer path than they— 

And well I ween when life is o’er, 

The phantom Hope shall cheat no more, 
But Heaven’s own happiness shall prove 
The Christian’s blest reward above. 
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Oh! high and glorious is the meed, 
And peaceful are the ways which lead 
To that sure haven! joy shall come 

A welcome guest to Virtue’s home, 
For she can scatter rose and gem 

On sorrow’s thorny diadem. 

Then how can man be led astray, 

So mild a mistress to betray ; 

And at his soul's immortal price 

Buy Misery, the child of Vice? 


Vill. 


Musing I stood ;—and as I spake, 
I marked with pensive eye 
Beside me in the tangled brake, 
A wild-flower clustering high. 
Its dark and glossy leaves were spread 
In graceful arches round my head, 
The twisted thorns among, 
And scarlet fruit and purple bloom, 
With rich festoons of sweet perfume, 
The glittering branches hung. 
Oh, who with steadfast gaze could view 
That tempting loveliness of hue, 
Nor feel as very children do?— 
Yet many a step which once was light 
Upon the village green, 
But for that fruit which shines so bright, 
Might strll adorn the scene. 
And many a brother who was fair 
And pure as aught forgiven, 
But for the smiles which Sin can wear, 
Had been a saint in Heaven! 


* * * * 


The sun had sunk behind the hill— 
The village revelry was still: 
When through the churchyard home I went 
On solemn thoughts intent 
Among the silent dead, 
And felt, that in that very spot, 
—A little time—it matters not, 
Hours, days, or years—and I shall be 
To others what they are to me, 
And in as cold a bed!— 
Upon that awful mystery 
Of life and death I pondered, 
And my weak spirit wondered 
How things like these should be. 


IX. 


I sat upon a rustic seat, 
And in the rank grass at my feet, 
Within a flow’ret’s germ, 
There lay a little worm: 
And in a silken cell, 
The little worm did dwell, 
Clothed in a scaly shell, 
Without a sound or breath, 
As motionless as death — 
Once in another form, 
That cold and torpid worm, 
Among the leaves around, 
His food and pastime found. 
And in another form, 
That cold and torpid worm 
Translated to the skies, 
All beautiful shall rise, 
Soaring on purple wing, 
Companion of the spring. 

x 
The silent lesson did restore 
My wavering faith which shook before; 
And shadowed in the insect’s span, 
I read the fate of man. 





Like him we live—like him we come 
To the same cold and narrow home— 
And oh! when I arise like thee, 
Blessed insect! may it be 
Soaring on a wing as bright, 
To the realms of endless light. 

SS 

LINES, 
SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF A BEAUTIFUL STATUE 
OF A DEAD CHILD. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! bright phantom of the past; 
I saw thee for a moment—’twas the first time and the 
last$ “ 

And tho’ years since then have glided by of mingled 

bliss and care, 
I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 


I saw thee in thy beauty! thou wert graceful as the 
fawn, 

When, in very wantonness of glee, it sports upon the 
lawn; 

I saw thee seek the mirror, and when it met thy sight, 

The very air was musical with thy burst of wild de- 
light! 


( saw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister by thy side— 
She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride! 
{ looked upon thy mother—there was triumph in her 


eyes, 
And I trembled for her happiness—for grief had made 
me wise! 


I saw thee in thy beauty, with one hand among her 
curls— 

The other, with no gentle grasp, had seized a string 
of pearls; 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though 
she smiled, 

And I knew not which was lovelier, the mother or the 
child. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine 


eye, 

As I pressed thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought even 
thou could’st die! 

Thy home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous 
presence made; 

But I only saw the sunshine, and I felt alone the shade! 


I see thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem’st to lie 

In slumber resting peacefully; but, oh! the change of 
eye— 

That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe 
no more, 

Proclaim thee but a mockery fair of what thou wert 
of yore. 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy waving hair at rest, 

And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast: 

But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is run; 

And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back 
but one. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy side, 

But her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance of 
pride; 

The smile is absent from her lip, and absent are the 
pearls, 

And a cap, almost of widowhood, conceals her envied 
curls. 


I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that day— 

But the mirth that gladdened then thy home, fled with 
thy life away. 

I see thee lying motionless, upon th’ accustomed foor— 

My heart hath blinded both mine eyes—and I can see 
no more! 
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THE VEILED LADY OF AJMERE; 


A TALE OF HINDOSTAN. 


BY JAMES BAILLIE FRASER. 


Tue spectacle was over—the pageant at an end. 
Elephants and camels with all their gay trappings, and 
the multitude of horses with their glittering riders, 
Were no more seen; the spearmen, and the mace- 
bearers, and the troops, and all the gleamipg satellites 
of Indian pomp and state. had disappeared; and the 
scene, which had so lately teemed with life and motion, 
was abandoned for a while to comparative solitude 
and repose. 

Eveuing—an Indian evening, with all its gorgeous 
splendour, had succeeded the hot and dusty though 
brilliant day: the sky was pure and serene, save in the 
western horizon, where the sun had almost set behind 
a mass of golden clouds. The noble group of moun- 
tains which tower over the city of Ajmere, crowned 
by the rocky and castellated table of Taragush, lay 
bathed in a rich flood of his departing light, checkered 
by the shadows of the deep ravines which divided and 
furrowed them. Beneath, lay the fair lake of Unna- 
Saugur, like a sea of liquid gold, veiling with the 
reflected glories of the western sky the mysterious 
magnificence that lies hid under its deep waters,* and 
giving back, instead of those buried palaces, the bright 
temples and royal pleasure houses, whose pure white 
marble glowed in the dying beam; while the deep 
verdure of the mangve-trees, and the lighter foliage of 
the graceful tamarind, formed a contrast with these 
dazzling edifices, on which the eye rested with delight. 

The boats, that during the pageant of the day, had 
flaunted in gilded pomp, with flag and streamer, on the 
bosom of the lake, still sparkled in the shadow of the 
massy bundt which restrains the waters at its lower 
end, and on which the royal palaces are built; and 
hundreds of the imperial attendants hovered around 
the august pavilions, like the glittering insects that 
swarmed in the sunbeams under every tree. Groups 
of Indian females with their gay draperies and graceful 
forms, thronging to the shore, performed their ablutions 
or bore away portions of the clear element, and added 
a softer interest to the scene. All was in perfect 
harmony—all deeply imbued with that peculiar and 
almost indescribable spell of fairy splendour, of soft- 
dreaming luxury, which throws its charm over the 
haunts of Indian pomp, and lends its influence even 
to the less exalted and common-place scenery of that 
bright but degraded land. 

Invited by the comparative coolness of the hour, 
Mr. B ,a young medical gentleman of high pro- 
fessional skill, who had but just arrived from Surat, to 
join the embassy of Sir Thomas Roet, came forth from 
his tent, which had been pitched at a little distance 
under the shade of some noble mangoe-trees, to feast 
his eyes upon a scene which even in the blaze of heat 
and the horrors of dust-clonds had excited his admira- 
tion. Leaving at some distance the group of attendants 
who are wont to follow the footsteps of every man of 
consequence in that land of obsequiousness, Mr. B—— 








* The natives believe that the palace of a mighty 
rajah, the pillars of which were of gold and silver, and 
the rest of its materials of a corresponding character, 
was overwhelmed by this lake, and still lies hid at its 
bottom. 

+ Dam or mound. 

t Ambassador from James the First of England, to 
Sehangeer Padshah, the Great Moghul, son and suc- 
cessor of Akber the Great, in 1675. 








proceeded a iittle way along the margin of the lake to 
gain a better view of the picturesque group of moun- 
tains to Which we have alluded—perhaps, to catch a 
closer peep ata fair assemblage of Brahmenee and 
Rajepootne girls, who were lingering on the shore, and 
gazing through the folds of their doputias, with not less 
mterest than his own, at the unusual garb and appear- 
ance of the stranger. 

While thus occupied, and lounging musingly along, 
as our young physician turned round the base of a 
rocky fragment on the shore, he was well nigh startled 
by the sudden approach of a person in the native garb; 
—but the dress and attitude of the intruder instantly 
banished the slight alarm which his unexpected pre- 
sence had produced. The man was plainly habited ; 
but the crooked silver stick he bore, proclaimed him to 
be the Chokedar* and confidential messenger of some 
person of condition; and the low obeisance which ac- 
companied his salaam, no less than the hands joined 
in supplicatory gesture, with which his address was 
prefaced, betokened his errand to be one of peace and 
of respect. 

“Who are you, friend—and what may you want 
with me?” inquired the Englishinan, as the chokedar 
stood before him, waiting to be questioned. 

“ Thy slave is the servant of one whose name may 
not be uttered,” was the reply; “ and he comes to the 
feet of the great Frank physician.” 

“ And should I be the person you mean, I would 
know what ye require of me?” 

“If my lord will permit his slave to represent—he 
comes to solicit the assistance of the presence,t in a 
case of great distress. There is one deprived of health 
who requires immediate aid; and thy slave has been 
sent to show the way. The blessing of Allah will 
attend upon my lord, and his reward will also be 

reat.” 
7 “ But who is this nameless patient? and whither is 
it required that I should go? Willing though I may 
be to give my aid to the distressed, I can do nothing 
without more information; and prudence forbids that 
I should trust myself in the hands of a stranger who 
withholds his name, and rank, and place of abode.” 

“My lord, thy slave would represent that the com- 
mand is express to declare neither name nor place of 
abode ; for life and death depend not less on secrecy 
than on despatch. But let my lord be assured that no 
evil, but good is intended. The life of his slave is in 
the hands of my lord—but his head would be the forfeit 
of his disobedience. While my lord lingers, the angel 
of death advances. Let him be pleased to consent, 
and delay no longer;” and the accent and attitude of 
the messenger were those of earnest entreaty. 

“ Strange!” thougnt the Englishman. “If it were 
any person of rank or consequence that requires my 
aid, why should he hesitate to tell his name? Yet 
truly, secrecy, even among ourselves, is full often re- 
quired of medical men—and in this land of mystery 
and intrigue is it likely to be less so? Who can say 
what reasons for concealment may exist? Suppose a 
female in the case?—if it were a woman now!” and 
his heart beat at the thought; for our young phy- 





* Stick or mace bearer. 
+ Huzoor, the presence, a usual term of respect to 
superiors, to whom in Hindostan the simple pronoun 


| is never applied. 
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sician, an enthusiastic admirer of the softer sex— 
black, brown, or fair, so they were but lovely—had, 
moreover, a strong spice of romance in his nature; and 
a bright idea instantly struck his brain. “ A woman!” 
exclaimed he, mentally pursuing this new train of 
thought—“ a female patient!—perhaps her illness may 
be more than that of the body!—more deeply rooted 
than it may be safe toown! It is not the first time a 
young physician has been called in to allay the throb- 
bing of a pulse which beat with other fires than those 
of fever!—may not this same illness be but a pretence 
to obtain an interview ?’’—and the slight glance which 
the young man cast over his handsome person, and 
the rising flush upon his cheek, as the fancy crossed 
his brain, betrayed the human vanity which, like a 
weed among flowers, reared its head among many better 
feelings. 

Reluctant as we should be to give an unfavourable 
impression of our countryman, we fear it must be con- 
fessed, that the compliance of the young physician with 
the chokedar’s solicitations, was influenced as much by 
this romantic fancy, as by his wish to alleviate distress, 
regarding the nature of which he began, somewhat 
unreasonably, to entertain a doubt. Not that we 
would insinuate this sudden resolve to be the creature 
of vanity alone: it was rather the impulse of that love 
of enterprise and ardour of temperament, which had 
originally prompted the young man to seek so distant, 
and at that time so little known a land, and which had 
woven out of a plain appeal to his humanity and skill, 
an imaginary and gallant adventure. But it was 
enough; and without further consideration he an- 
nounced his readiness to accompany the messenger— 
“TI will but inform my servants,” he said, “of my in 
tended absence, and then accompany you.” 

“ Good, my lord,” replied the man: “ the palkee is at 
hand—thy slave will have it prepared.” 

“ The palkee, too!”—then all seems indeed to have 
been arranged”—mused the doctor, as he returned to 
where his own chief hircarrah was standing, and men- 
tioned to him that a sudd rofe 1 call might 
occasion a prolonged absence, at which he need not be 
alarmed. 

In a few minutes more, he returned to the spot 
where he had left the chokedar; and the man instantly 
led him to a little hollow among some ruins where 
was concealed a native palkee or litter with a full 
suite of bearers. If a momentary feeling of doubt had 
crossed the Englishman's mind at the rashness of the 
resolution he had taken, it gave way on beholding 
what he conceived to be a proof of the good faith in- 
tended towards him; for the palkee was obviously the 
conveyance of a person of consequence, and the bear- 
ers, though plainly appointed, appeared to be particu- 
larly well matched, and of the best class. Placing 
himself with confidence therefore in the litter, the 
curtains were drawn, the palkee lifted on the men’s 
shoulders, and he felt himself borne along at a rapid 
rate. 

Notwithstanding the engrossing succession of thoughts 
and speculations that crowded on his mind, the Eng- 
lishman failed not to attempt some observation regard- 
ing the road by which he was thus carried; but his 
utter ignorance of the general localities, and the im- 
perfect view of objects which he could manage to 
obtain by peeping through the curtains of his litter, 
frustrated his efforts to any good purpose:—he could 
only make out, that the way was long and tortuous, 
winding among broken ground and rocky hillocks, or 
occasionally through a tope or grove, a garden or a 
cluster of ruins; and this continued for a full hour, 
after which his eyes only fell on walls and houses. 
But the light had by that time so utterly failed, that 
vision was useless; and, doubtless, the secrecy which 
seemed to be the object of his conductor forbade the 
assistance of torches, although the frequent stumbles 








and false steps of the bearers gave expressive hints of 
the painful roughness of the path they were treading. 

To pretend that during this long and tedious pro- 
gress, the heart of our young physician was neither 
visited by suspicions nor alarms, would be to aver 
what were equally vain and untrue; for when the first 
flush of excitement was over, and he was left in the 
comparative inaction of the palkee to his own reflec- 
tions, certain misgivings did assuredly arise in his 
mind, and he began to blame himself as a fool for his 
easy credulity. “ Yet,” thought he, “there cannot 
surely be a doubt that illness or intrigue is at the bot- 
tom of this affair; for it is utterly improbable that any 
thing can be meditated against my person. A stranger, 
and an Englishman—what can I have done to provoke 
enmity ?—and one, too, of the suite of a friendly am- 
bassador—psha! impossible!—no evil cam be designed 
— if there was, what need of all this protracted farce? 
—no, whatever be the motive for so extraordinary @ 
proceeding, it cannot be one that will affect my safety.” 
Yet still, when he called to mind the customs and 
feelings of the country—when the extreme jealousy 
with which the natives of Hindostan regard every 
thing connected with their women, crossed his thoughts, 
he felt that intrigue at least could not be without its 
perils. But he was fairly embarked in the adventure; 
there was no receding—* returning were as bad as to 
go o’er.”—And therefore, gallantly reselving to make 
no opposition where opposition must be fruitless, but 
to exert the keenest observation and the most jealous 
caution in all his conduct, he abandoned himself to 
fortune and his guides. 

During another quarter of an hour, the palkee con- 
tinued to make its way among buildings, the walls of 
which still more completely excluded the faint twilight, 
although it served to show their ruinous condition; but 
after threading a variety of narrow and much obstruct- 
ed passages, the bearers halted and set down their 
burden before a narrow door-way. In the momentary 
pause which took place between the springing of the 
Englishman to his legs and the answering of the 
chokedar’s signal from within, the former could but 
just discern that they were in a little lane between 
high but shattered brick walls, and that every thing 
near them bore a mean and squalid aspect. 

Nor did appearances greatly improve when the 
door opened, and they were thus admitted into a sort 
of court, the interior of which was encumbered with 
rubbish and rank herbage. A brick-paved pathway in 
the centre led to an open verandah, not less desolate 
than the rest; but the chokedar, leading the way with 
courteous gesture, guided his charge by au archway 
which had been closed by an old matted screen. This 
led to a long passage, and the darkness which reigned 
here being dispelled by a torch, lighted by one of the 
attendants, the Englishman could see that the further 
end was closed by a purdeh or curtain of white and 
red cotton cloth. 

With another respectful but expressive gesture, and 
maintaining profound silence, the chokedar now be- 
sought the young physician to wait while he went for- 
ward and gave some secret signal. ‘The young man’s 
anxiety was stimulated by all these formal prepara- 
tives; curiosity was roused to its height, and the last 
lingering qualm of doubt had yielded to eager impa- 
tience, ere the purdeh was gently drawn aside. The 
chokedar beckoned him forward, but remained beyond 
the :nystic sereen as it closed ; and our physician found 
himself in a very small court with only one other 
person, a closely veiled female, who had given him 
admittance. 

Even the thrill which ran through his frame at this 
apparent realization of his fancied good fortune, did not 
prevent his casting a rapid glance around him at the 
place which he had thus entered. The scene was 
changed; the ruin and dilapidation which reigned 
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without had no place here. The court, neatly paved 
and kept, was surrounded by little apartments, the 
entrances of which were closed by purdehs, like that 
which had given him admittance; and an air of com- 
fort and care was everywhere perceptible. Quickly 
turning, however, from inanimate objects, his gaze fell 
with more intentness upon the person of the female 
beside him, and he was meditating in what manner 
to address her, when she anticipated his intention, by 
inquiring, with a respectful obeisance but in eager 
tones— 

“Is my lord a physician?” 

“TI am so, lady,” replied he. 

“ Oh thoy hast tarried long,” said she. 
and illness press:—let us delay no more.” 

“Is it thou, then, who hast called me hither,” said 
the Englishman, in an accent which betrayed some- 
what of the disappointment he felt at a denouement 
which destroyed his visionary hopes. “ But why this 
mystery’—why was the nature of the case, like the 
name, concealed from me?—thus preventing me from 
providing myself with what might be necessary.” 

“ Was not my lord informed that his assistance was 
required to succour the sick? For that office a great 
physician must surely be at all times prepared.” 

“So much was indeed told me,” replied the Eng- 
lishman, “ but neither the age, sex, or condition ef the 
patient was made known:—nay, I had cause—I be- 
lieved""—he hesitated—* in short I could not pe fitly 
prepared for what the case may be found to require.” 

“ Stranger,” replied the female, “ we people of Hin- 
dostan trust not our secrets to the mouths of menials, 
nor breathe even to the wind of heaven what concerns 
our women. Know that thy aid has been sought for 
to-night on no common occasion: the life at stake is 
no mean one, nor shall the reward of success be trifling. 
A and beautiful lady lies here struggling with 
the angel of death: we trust that thy zeal and skill 
may scare the destroyer away, and restore the drooping 
rose-bud to health and beauty.” 

Again did the heart of the young man thrill—* It is 
youth and beauty then!” was his inward ejaculation ; 
but his lips only uttered, “ I am ready—lead me to the 
sick chamber—I will at least do my utmost to revive 
this drooping flower.” 

“Follow me then,” replied the female: “ speak not; 
seek not todo more than thou art bidden:—be discreet, 
and thy reward is sure:—be rash or foolish, and the 
consequences may be fatal.” 

The Englishman had no time to ponder on the 
alarming hint contained in the last words of his guide, 
for, pushing aside another screen, she introduced him 
through a short passage into a still larger court, which 
was laid out with all the formal refinement of Eastern 
taste. Parterres of roses and jessamine and other gay 
flowers, adorned its sides; a basin of pure water occu- 
pied the centre, and a fountain threw up jets-d’eau to 
cool the air, breaking the reflected star-light with its 
glittering spray. Of this area, one end was occupied 
by a building sustained on pillars of dazzling whiteness 
and graceful form; their fluted and tapering shafis 
springing from branches of lotus-leaves, the flowers of 
which were represented by their capitals—all cut out 
of that pure marble which gives beauty to so many 
royal palaces and mausoleums in Hindostan. The 
archways between these pillars were fitted up with 
purdehs of crimson and green, all which, save one or 
two, were dropped so as to close the spaces. The 
other sides of the square were formed by arcades of 
inferior beauty and materials, and each arch gave en- 
trance to a small apartment. That these were not un- 
occupied was obvious, from the streams of light which 
issued from more than one among them, although the 
entrances were for the most part closed by screens or 
curtains resembling those in the other court. 

There was full time afforded the young Englishman 


“ And time 





to note all these particulars; for his guide, having 
reached the steps which led to one of the open arch- 
ways of the building, requested him to remain until 
she should have announced his arrival. “But move 
not, nor speak,” said she, “as you value your own 
safety and that of others.’—In another moment he was 
alone, his heart bounding under the influence of all the 
powerful emotions inspired by so peculiar a situation. 
It was not then in Hindostan as in these latter days: 
—the very slight intercourse which had at that time 
taken place between Europeans and Indians—between 
Christians and Mussulmans or Hindoos—had not pro- 
duced that limited familiarity which circumstances 
have since compelled between people of dissimilar 
habits, nor that jealous caution with which a subju- 
gated people must for a long time contemplate their 
conquerors. To have reached the centre of the remote 
Indian empire, the court of the Great Moghul himself, 
was in those days an enterprise of no mean importance 
—an achievement to be laudably proud of: but to 
become so immediately the hero of an adventure—to 
be introduced so strangely and mysteriously into that 
dangerous and forbidden place, that object of Christian 
curiosity—the harem of an Eastern Ameer—for such, 
and no less, in spite of its external squalidity, did the 
luxury and retirement of its interior proclaim the place 
where he stood to be—this to an ardent imaginative 
mind was excitement of so intoxicating a character, 
that the young man stood gazing around him, with 
glowing cheek and beaming eye, as one who felt him- 
self just entering the regions of enchantment. 

The clear pale light of the stars fell silently on the 
spot where he stood; the silence interrupted only by 
the far-off hum of the city, or a slight occasional whis- 
per, which no less than the tell-tale streams of light 
seemed to announce that the chambers around were 
by no means tenantlés. But now and then a stifled 
moan which smote the ear, reminded the young phy- 
sician of the pain and suffering in that sumptuous 
dwelling—of the fair young creature for whom his aid 
had been solicited. 

He had not long remained alone, when earnest 
whispers were heard within the building; and the 
stern, impatient, though subdued tones of a man’s 
voice, rose with startling emphasis upon the quiet air, 
in harsh contrast to the accents of female remonstrance 
with which they were mingled. They jarred upon 
the young Englishman's ear, for they boded no good 
to the little airy castle in which he still indulged, spite 
of his better judgment; but there was short time to 
weigh their import, or conjecture their meaning, for 
another low moan stole painfully from the interior of 
the place, the voices dropped into silence, and the 
female re-appearing, beckoned her charge to approach. 
The young man followed her through the archway 
into an arcaded verandah, where the glimmering light 
of a few small lamps enabled him to observe more 
than one veiled female form; but the rise of a curtain 
left him no further time for inquiry, for it disclosed a 
scene which absorbed his whole soul and sense. 

He had entered an apartment of no great dimensions, 
but fitted up with every refinement of eastern luxury 
and even magnificence. The marble pillars and walls 
were adorned with gold and azure: the archways were 
closed with curtains of brocaded silk. Silver lamps, 
fed with perfumed oil, shed a softened ray through 
screens of fine muslin. The floor was covered with 
the finest mats of Bengal, on which was spread a cloth 
of spotless white. Only on one side was the apartment 
open to the air, and from thence the fragrance which 
reached the sense, told of the beds of roses which it 
must have swept ere it reached this favoured retreat. 
But the eyes of the young Englishman were speedily 
directed to more interesting objects. On a dewan, or 
dais, somewhat elevated above the rest of the apart- 
ment and at its upper end, under a canopy of silver- 
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knotted muslin, was placed a charpaee, or Indian couch, 
of rich enamel-work. The gauzy drapery, which 
should have fallen around this place of repose, to ex- 
clade from its occupant the troublesome insects that 
buzzed around it, had been drawn, doubtless to admit 
the fresh air; but the eye of the Englishman sought in 
vain for the person of that occupant, for before it stood 
two veiled women, holding between them a shawl 
which precluded all view. At each side, but removed 
to some distance, stood a female fourm, holding a fan of 
a gigantic and ornamented palm-tree leaf, with which 
she agitated the air; and close to the head of the 
charpaee were two others, who drove away the insects 
which approached the invalid. 

Perhaps, however, the object which principally if 
not most pleasingly fixed the Englishman's regard, 
was the figure of a young man, who was standing by 
the side of the couch as he entered, and who threw 
upon him a glance in which impatience and restrained 
wrath were singularly blended with an expression of 
anxious curiosity. It was not without some uneasy 
feelings that our physician gazed upon the fair but 
youthful form, the noble but lowering features, the 
corrugated brow and the compressed lips, of the person 
who so unexpectedly arrested his attention: for to meet 
a man within the forbidden spot to which he had at- 
tained, by no means entered his calculations. It was 
the fierce haughty glance and proud air, rather than 
any peculiarity of dress or equipage, that proclaimed 
exalted rank, and hinted at the danger of unauthorised 
intrusion; nor, for a moment, could he deem himself 
in safety: but a gesture of his female guide appeared 
to recall the stranger to himself; the hand was with- 
drawn from the grasp of the jewelled khunjur, and the 
respectful salute of the Englishman was barely ac- 
knowledged by a haughty inclination. 

An earnest though whispered remonstrance from the 
female, was replied to on the part of the lofty stranger, 
for a while by impatient words alone; but her impor- 
tunity seemed at last to prevail, and she turned to the 
Englishman and addressed him in the same low tones. 

“ Physician of the Franks, thy patient is here—thy 
aid is sorely needed, therefore delay not to afford it— 
or if anything further be required, declare it, that it be 
provided.” 

“ Produce then the patient,” replied the Englishman, 
“ let me see the lady.” 

“May God forbid!” replied the female, “ why 
shouldst thou see her?” 

“ And canst thou suppose it possible for a physician 
to prescribe for a patient whom he has not seen, and 
with the nature of whose illness he is unacquainted ? 
— it is impossible!” 

“We know not how far the powers of my lord ex- 
tend,” returned his guide; “ but they are said to be 
such, that if he but speak the word and give the re- 
medy, the sick shall recover, though they were distant 
five hundred coss.” 

The Frank smiled—* This is indeed faith,” thought 
he.—* Those who told thee so,” he said, “ have de- 
ceived thee, lady—such power is not in man—were 
it thus, what need you to have brought me hither ?— 
To be of use I must see the patient, learn her symp- 
toms—and even then, the event is in the hands of the 
Almighty.” 

“ Ah, something of this was feared, and therefore 
wert thou brought hither. But in Hindostan it is not 
thus: physicians here seldom see their female patients. 
Shame, indeed, on the woman who uncovers herself 
before the eye of man, and that man not her husband! 
But eur physicians have failed, and all our trust is 
in thee. Yet let me tell thee further of the case, and 
perhaps this disgrace may still be spared. The lady 
who lies on yonder couch, is young—very young— 
yet she is likely soon to be a mother; but we deem 
not that her hour of trial is come, nor is her affliction 


such as may denote it; for her skin is hot and her 
mouth parched with fever, and her head racked with 
pain. How sayest thou?—is not this enough ?—canst 
thou not now prescribe?” 

“T tell thee no, lady!” replied the Englishman, with 
something of impatience in his tone; “ what thou hast 
now said, renders it still more imperative on me to see 
and judge before I dare decide, or can even guess at 
what may be required. Either let me see the patient, 
or dismiss me to my dwelling, before my absence cause 
alarm, and search be made for me.” 

It appeared that the last words had a strong effect 
upon the female; for, turning to the young stranger, 
who during this dialogue had cast many a fierce glance 
at the Englishman, she again addressed him with earn- 
estness. The wrath which clouded his countenance 
was by no means mitigated, as it seemed, by her ap- 
peal; but it also appeared that she possessed the artef 
restraining the rising passion, for after a few impatient 
expressions he ceased to speak; and at a signal from 
the female, the veil which had hitherto concealed the 
couch was dropped, disclosing the form of her who lay 
there. The Englishman approached a pace, but @ 
furious gesture of the young man arrested his steps=— 
“ Back, dog of a Frank!” was his no less furious ex- 
clamation, as the ready hand once more grasped the 
dagger-hilt. But again the female interfered, and the 
youth grinding his teeth with passion took his seat 
upon an embroidered cushion at the head of the couch. 

The eyes of the Englishman were now permitted to 
rest upon the form before him. The countenance was 
still veiled, but in spite of the rich draperies which 
enveloped her person, deep gaspings and 
tossings of the limbs betrayed the fever which burned 
in the sufferer’s veins. A thrill of genuine compassion, 
mingled with that indefinable emotion which agitates 
the heart of man at sight of female suffering, forced ag 
exclamation of sincere pity from our young physician, 
the tones of which seemed even to soften the jealous 
fierceness of the youth; for, addressing the intruder for 
the first time, he said in broken tones—“ In the name 
of God, stranger, save her, and great shall be thy 
reward!” 

“ My lord,” replied the Englishman, “ thy servant 
is ready to do his utmost;’—and he bent towards the 
couch to take the hand of the invalid. But again did 
the storm cross the young man’s brow; again did the 
hand gripe the ready dagger, and “ Dog! touch her 
not, on thy life!” burst in thunder from his lips. 

But the Englishman’s indignation was at length 
kindled, and drawing himself up with a proud yet 
respectful air, he fixed a steady look upon the burning 
cheek and fiery eyes of the young man, who seemed 
to feel its influence, as he addressed him. 

“ Twice, sir, has it pleased you to insult me, un- 
meritedly with a term, which, in your language as in 
ours, is vile. How I came hither, and for what pur- 
pose, must be known to you; certainly it was not for 
my own pleasure or with my own will, for long did I 
hesitate to obey your messenger’s summons. I have 
been brought hither it appears to prescribe for a sick 
lady. Every country has its own ways: those of Hin- 
dostan are different from ours, but I can only follow 
those in which I have been bred. With us, Franks, 
physicians never prescribe without feeling the pulse 
and seeing the countenance of the sick, and unless 
this be permitted me,I cannot and I will not act. 
Suffer me therefore to proceed in my Own way, or 
dismiss me at once to my friends.” 

The fury of the young man was excited by this un- 
reserved declaration, to so high a pitch as to threaten 
some violent explosion; but the calm bearing of the 
Englishman operated on it like a spell—as the eye of 
man is said to cow the spirit of the most savage ani 

“ How slave!” he exclaimed, “an unclean infidel 
behold and touch the wife of "—— 
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An energetic movement of the female, who abruptly 
interrupted his further speech, probably prevented 
some indiscreet disclosure; and the Englishman, whose 
interest in the fair object of this discussion, had, after 
the first burst, somewhat tempered his indignant dis- 
pleasure, resumed the discourse in more conciliatory 
tones. 

“If it please you, sir, to reflect but a moment—what 
can a stranger as 1 am, in your power too, purpose or 
imagine against your honour or that of this lady /— 
what can prompt me to the conditions I have proposed, 
but a desire to be of real service!—of what use can it 
be to me to raise your anger by such proposals, or to 
see a face and touch a hand which I never can see or 
touch again? If the honour of the English name be 
insufficient to guarantee my honourable intentions, or 
if I should in the smallest point deceive you, are not 
the means of punishment in your hands! Is not the 
ambassador, under whose orders I am, at hand, to 
receive your complaints, should cause be given by me. 
My life and my honour are thus in your power if I 
betray your trust. But reject not the means which 
the Almighty has sent you of saving, perhaps, the life 
of this fair flower whom you love so much.” 

Perhaps neither the temperate remonstrance of the 
Englishman, nor the earnest entreaties of the female, 
might have been sufficient to soften the jealous preju- 
dices of the young Mussulman, had not a groan and an 
ejaculation from the poor sufferer herself opportunely 
interposed in aid of their well-meant endeavours. 

Listening as she doubtless had been to the discussion 
which passed beside her bed of pain, her reluctance 
to exposure—a reluctance which will ofien induce a 
female of Hindostan to prefer death itself to such 
degradation—deadened by anguish of mind and body, 
she murmured out, “ Oh, mercy, mercy!—I die, I die!” 
The faint despairing tone in which these words were 
uttered seemed like the prelude to the catastrophe 
they announced. 

“ It is well, then,” said the youth, in hurried accents: 
—*see—look upon her—touch her—save her—but 
be discreet—be wise, or you die!” 

The female approached—the veil was withdrawn, 
and the oppressive coverings removed. “ Relieve her 
from these things, and give her air, if you value her 
life,” said the young physician, as he approached, and 
bent an earnest eye upon the flushed yet beautiful 
countenance of the young creature thus exposed to his 
view. 
youth and beauty and helplessness more calculated to 
interest a feeling heart, than in the fair and drooping 
flower of Hindostan, for whom his aid was now soli- 
cited. Her slight fairy form denoted a very tender 
age:—in Europe she might have passed for sixteen : 
but the precocity of an Indian climate, no less than 
her interesting situation—for it was now, indeed, sufli- 
ciently obvious, as the attendant had declared, that the 
poor girl must soon be herself a mother—gave the 
semblance of maturer age to a far earlier time of life: 
she had barely seen her thirteenth birthday. The 
fastidious taste of northern lands might condemn the 
amber tinge of her complexion; and yet the “ pure and 
eloquent blood,” which rushed through every vein at 
each emotion of her youthful heart, produced a glow 
which contrasted happily with the dark lucid eyes 
that illuminated her speaking countenance, and the 
jetty locks which adorned a head fit for the model of a 
Grecian Venus. ‘The n’hut, or nose jewel, the frontlet 
of pearls, the emerald ear-drops, and the costly neck- 
Jace which adorned her person, aflurded a muse mourn- 
ful contrast with the feverish glitter of those full black 


And never surely was there a combination of 





distress. The pulse was felt, the eye and the tongue 
examined, withvut further opposition; and in compas- 
sion to the feelings of the Eastern husband, and the 
prejudices of those around him, he waived a further 
and more minute examination, which strict adherence 
to medical practice might have prescribed, but which 
ihe information already gained enabled him to dispense 
with. 

“Had I but known all I now know,” said he, “ E 
might have been better prepared. Something may, 
indeed, be done immediately, but a messenger must 
be despatched to my tent for certain indispensable re- 
quisites: in the meantime, I shall wait, if it please you, 
to watch the effect of what must now be administered.” 

The zeal of the Frank physician, no less than the 
delicacy of his conduct, conciliated even the Eastern 
husband's jealousy. A messenger was despatched 
with due directions, and the young Englishman could 
not avoid being struck with the significant smile which 
his regret at the imagined distance to his tents, and 
consequent loss of time, called forth from the attend- 
ants. We pass the unreasonable scruples which the 
young man betrayed, at permitting the invalid to 
swallow the draught prepared fur her untasted by her 
new physieian, and the good-humoured readiness with 
which he complied with this unpleasant form. The 
relief which followed its exhibition produced a decided 
effect upon the stranger's demeanour, and inspired a 
degree of confidence which augured well for the future. 
But the visit and the scene experienced a very sudden 
and unexpected interruption. 

The messenger had not long returned, and the anxious 
inmates of the sick room were awaiting the effect of 
those further measures which the Englishman had con- 
ceived it expedient to adopt, and the invalid had just 
fallen into a quiet doze, when suddenly they were 
alarmed by a noise in the outer court; the scuffling of 
men and the cries of women were next heard, and the 
young man started to his feet. “ How now, fellows? 
—what disrespect is this?” exclaimed he—* Allee 
Buxsh’?—Meer Hussein? Dogs! what means that 
noise?” But the demand remained unanswered, and 
the clash of steel and several heavy blows increased 
the hubbub and alarm. Plucking his dagger from his 
waist, the young man rushed to the entrance of the 
inner court, while the females clustered shrieking 
round the couch of their exhausted mistress; but in a 
moment he re-appeared, retreating before a number of 
armed men, distinguished by blue girdles and turbans 
twisted with blue. “ Yah Allah!” exclaimed the fe- 
male who had acted so principal a part,“ we are 
undone—we are discovered. Allee Yar!—oh, Allee 
Yar!—lave mercy!” 

Such is the sanctity of the harem in Asia, that the 
men who had unwittingly advanced thus into its very 
centre, though exasperated by resistance and heated 
with action, paused and gave back when they recog- 
nised the forbidden precincts, and stood with their 
eyes cast on the ground, not daring to raise them to 
the females intov whose presence they had so rudely 
intrnded. But their leader was not to be so easily 
daunted. “It is the Khan's orders—it is the Pad- 
shah’s will!” said he, solemnly; “ wo to him who 
shall shrink from obeying them! In the name of the 
Padshah and the Khan, seize the Prince !’—* Back, 
villains!—to hell with ye!” shouted the Prince, for 
such and no less he was; “ back with ye, dogs—the 
first who advances shall die!” But the command of 
their leader was more regarded than the threat of the 
unfortunate Prince; for they knew that the star of his 
destiny was sinking, and the power of the Khan was 
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so much suffering in one so young, so fair, and, as it 
seemed, so highly born. 
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armed crowd with fatal impetuosity. One poor wretch 
received the weapon in his body, and the gushing 
blood covered his murderer; and, ere the rest could 
close around him, another lay writhing and sorely 
wounded on the floor; but his arms were seized, and 
he was secured before further mischief could be done. 
All passed with a rapidity which would have mocked 
prevention or control. ‘The shouts of the Prince, and 





It appeared that Sultaun Feeroze, the son of Sultaun 
Khosroo, who was the third son of the emperor Je- 
hangeer, having, in the course of a youthful frolic, 
obtained a sight of Guleyauz, the young and lovely 
daughter of Mohubut-Khan, then the most powerful 
noble of the court, was so captivated by her beauty, 
that though she was then little more than a child, he 
languished to obtain her. To attempt this otherwise 


his blood-stained aspect as he stood powerless in the | than by marriage, would have been an affront which 
grasp of his captors, aroused the unhappy invalid to | even the grandson of the Padshah dared not conceive 
a miserable consciousness: starting from the couch, towards a noble so great as Mohubut-Khan, and to 
she made one step towards her lover, shrieking “ Ai | such a marriage neither the emperor nor her father 


Feeroze !—ah, my beloved lord!’ But her strength 
failed, her head swam round, and she fell in strong 
convulsions into the arms of her women. 

At this sight, the Englishman rushed forward. 
ye be men,” said he, “ leave the place—leave this 
uhhappy lady—see, she is already dead.” 

“ And who may you be?” demanded the leader of 
the band, “that dares to interfere with the followers 
of Mohubut-Khan* in the execution of their duty?” 
and the scimitar flashed in his hand. 

“Hold, Allee Yar Beg,” exclaimed the principal 
female, interposing—*“ you have done enough; the 
Prince is in your hands; your orders are fulfilled; 


your master’s daughter is dying; stain not your hands | 


with the blood of the Frank Hakeem; your lives will 
answer it—it is Noor Buxsh that warns you, whom 
ye know for your master’s sister!” 

“And is it well for my lord’s sister to be found 
thus leagued with taose who have insulted him?” 
replied Allee Yar, in a surly voice. “But let this 
meddling Frank beware—let him, if he can, save the 
daughter of Mohubut-Khan, but let him see that he 
lose not his own head by indiscretion.” 

“ Stay—hold!” exclaimed the Prince, as they songht 
to drag him away—stop, on your lives, slaves! Good 
and true-hearted Englishman! my only remaining 
friend! remain here—preserve that broken flower— 
preserve the wife of Sultaun Feeroze. He is in the 
tiger's clutch, and the dungeon, the cord, or the poison 
cup, may end his days, or ever a week be past; but 
his royal grandfather may one day awake from his 
dream, and your reward for this day's work will be 
sure.” A gesture of fervent devotion was all the 
reply which time or opportunity permitted ; for in ano- 
ther moment the Prince was hurried from the place ; 
and the Englishman, heart-struck at the scene, address- 
ed himself to save, if yet it might be possible, the fair 
lily which had suffered so rudely in the storm. 

Shattered and broken in truth it was; but the spirits 
of youth are buoyant, and its constitution, more pliant 
than when hardened by years, bends to the stroke that 
would destroy a maturer plant. The consequences 
were exactly those which were to be looked for—a 
painful, but scarcely a premature, delivery ensued ; 
but its dangers were averted by the skill of the sym- 
pathising Englishman. The precautionary measures 
which his prudence had suggested were of much avail 
in the sequel; and in spite of the disastrous events of 
the evening, a prospect appeared of saving both mother 
and child. 

But anguish of mind is often more fatal than sick- 
ness of body ; and our doctor sought the means of re- 
moving the mental, no less than the corporeal, distress 
of his interesting patient. He soon discovered that 
the Prince was the victim of a political faction. The 
English ambassador was at the time high in favour 
with the emperor, and he conceived the plan of inter- 
esting that gentleman in the safety of the unfortunate 
pair. The origin and progress of the intrigue was 
easily discovered from the old lady who was aunt to 
the beautiful invalid. 





* He was a nobleman at one time in great favour 
at the Moghul court of Jehangeer Padshah. 
F2 
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would have given their consent; so when the Khan 
was called away from court by the wars in the Deccan, 
the young Prince contrived to carry off the lady, and 
hid her in a retreat, which was discovered by her aunt 


astep. The Khan, already his father’s enemy, swore 
vengeance against the son; but absence, and strict 
concealment had hitherto averted the storm, and the 
young and lovely bride remained safe in the retired 
but luxurious abode which the Prince had provided at 
It appeared that the 
servants of the Englishman, alarmed at his prolonged 
absence, or moved by curiosity to discover its cause, 
had traced him to the Prince’s house, and, conceiving 
him to be beset by some hidden danger, had applied 
for a force to search the place. The dependants of 
Mohubut-Khan, ever on the watch to promote their 
master’s views, very soon discovered: or suspected the 
truth. The rest is already known. 

Soothing the trembling mother and miserable wife 
with hopes of a husband’s deliverance, the kind- 
hearted physician hastened to the camp which he was 
surprised to find close by; for there was no longer any 
motive for misleading him by a circuitous route. The 
English Ambassador very readily entered into his 
views; nor did he find the Emperor obdurate to the 
voice of mercy pleading for a grandson, against whom 
he had no positive cause of displeasure, whatever 
might be the errors of his father; and Jehangeer prided 
himself too much upon his title of just, to compromise 
it even in the opinion of a foreigner and a Christian. 

The suit was urged, too, at a happy moment—that 
is to say, at an advanced period of a feast, where the 
emperor had somewhat forgot his dignity, and the 
Mussulman the law of his prophet, in copious libations 
of the forbidden juice of the grape. “ Cabool—I 
grant thy petition,” was the gracious reply; “and in 
return, thou wilt command, for the royal use, some 
more of that delicions liquor, which it is not for the 
king to name.” Sir Thomas bowed respectfully low, 
to conceal the smile which rose to his lip at this sin- 
gular commutation of a grandson’s life for a butt or 
two of the bright nectar of Xeres, of which the em- 
peror had become somewhat remarkably fond. But 
the Prince was saved for the time, and the lovers re- 
conciled. With his subsequent history we have not 
here to do; nor would we hazard inflicting pain upon 
our fair readers, or disturbing our own equanimity, by 
searching the dark catalogue of crimes which most 
commonly close the career of Eastern princes, for a 
confirmation of our doubts or our fears. 


USE UF FORKS. 


An intelligent foreigner has stated, in his work 
on Great Britain, that an Englishman may be disco- 
vered any where if he be observed at table, because 
he places his fork upon the left side of his plate; a 
Frenchman by using the fork alone without the knife; 
and a German by planting it perpendicularly into his 
plate; and a Russian by using it as a toothpick. Hold- 
ing the fork is a national custom, and nations are cha- 
racterised by their peculiarity in the use of forks at 
table. 
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INTERVIEW WITH A GREAT TURK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF VIVIAN GREY. 


Wuen I was in Egypt, the great subject of political 
speculation was the invasion of Syria; not that the 
object of the formation of the camp at Alexandria was 
generally known; on the contrary, it was a secret; 
but a secret shared by many ears. Forty thousand 
well disciplined troops were assembled at Cairo; and 
it was whispered at court that Abdallah Pacha of Acre 
might look to himself, a young and valiant chief, by 
the bye, whom I well know, but indulging in dissipa- 
tion, extraordinary even in the Levant. I was ex- 
ceedingly anxious of becoming in some manner at- 
tached to this expedition; and as I was not without 
influence in the proper quarters, there appeared little 
probability of my wish not being gratified. With 
these views I remained in Egypt longer than I had 
intended, but it would seem that the invaders were 
not quite as ardent as their intended volunteer, for 
affairs at Alexandria progressed but indifferently. Or- 
ders and counter-marches, boats pressed on the Nile 
for the passage of troops from the capital, which were 
all liberated the next day, many divans and much 
smoking ; but still the troops remained within pistol 
shot of the citadel, and months glided away apparent- 
ly without any material advancement. 

I had often observed that although there was on 
most subjects an excellent understanding between the 
two Pachas, Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, a degree of 
petty jealousy existed between them on the point of 
their mutual communications with foreigners; so that 
if I happened one morning to attend the divan of the 
grand Pacha, as Franks styled the father, I was sure, on 
some excuse or other, of being summoned the next day 
to the levee of the son; I was therefore not surprised 
when, one day, on my return from paying my respects 
to the divan at the citadel of Cairo, I found a Nubian 
eunuch in attendance at my quarters, telling me that 
Ibrahim Pacha was anxious to see me. 

I accordingly repaired without loss of time to the 
sumptuous palace of that chiefiain: and being usher- 
ed into his presence, | found the future conqueror of 
Syria attended only by his drogueman, his secretary, 
and an aid-de-camp. 

A pipe was immediately brought me, but Ibrehim 
did not smoke himself. After the usual compliments, 
“ Effendi,” said Ibrahim, “do you think the English 
horses would live in Egypt ?” 

I was too practised an observer of the Turkish cha- 
racter, to suppose that English horses were really the 
occasion of my summons. The Turks are very diplo- 
matic, and are a long time coming to the point. I 
answered, however, that with English grooms, I was 
of cpinion that English horses would flourish in any 
climate. A curt, dry, uninteresting conversation about 
English horses, was succeeded by some queries which 
Thad answered fifty times before about tnglish pistols; 
and then came asly joke or two about English women. 
At length the point of the interview began to poke 
its horns out of this shell of tittle-tattle. 

“If you want to go with the army,” said his High- 
ness, “ ‘tis I who am the person to speak to. They 
know nothing about those things up there” (meaning 
the citadel.) 

I answered his Highness that I had attended Divan 
merely as a matter of ceremony, and that I had 
not interchanged a word with the grand Pacha on the 
subject of the expedition. 

“I supposed you talked with Boghaz?” said Ibrahim. 

Boghaz was the favorite of Mehemet Ali. 

“Neither with Boghaz, nor any one else. Your 








Highness having once graciously promised me that I 
should attend you, I should have thought it both im- 
pertinent and unnecessary to apply to any other person 
whatever.” 

“Tahib!” exclaimed his Highness, which meant 
that he was satisfied. “ After all, I do not know 
whether the army will march at all. You have been 
in Syria?” 

I answered in the affirmative, a question which had 
often been addressed to me. 

“Do you think I could march as far as Gaza?” in- 
quired Ibrahim with a smile. 

This was a question of mockery. It was like ask- 
ing whether the Life Guards could take Windsor. 
I therefore only returned a smile, and said that I did 
not doubt the enemy would agree to settle affairs upon 
that condition. 

“Tahib! well I think I can march as far as they 
speak Arabic!” this was a favourite phrase of his 
Highness. 

I answered that I hoped if I had the honour of at- 
tending his Highness, the army would march till we 
could see another Ocean. 

“It is all talk, up there,” replied Ibrahim; “but my 
life is a life of deeds.” 

“Words are very good things sometimes,” I replied; 
“that is, if we keep marching at the same time.”— 
“ God is great!” exclaimed Ibrahim; and looking round 
to his officers, “the eflendi speaks the truth; and thus 
it was that Redschid beat the Beys.” 

Ibrahim alluded to the Albanian campaign of the 
preceding year, when the energy of the grand vizier 
crushed the rebellious beys of the ancient Epirus. 

“What do you think of Redschid?” he inquired. 

“I think he is worthy of being your Highness’s 
rival.” 

“He has always been victorious,” said Ibrahim ; 
“but I thiak his sabre is made of gold. That will 
not do with me.” 

“It's a pity,’ I observed, “that if your Highness 
find time to march into Syria, you had not acted si- 
multaneously with the Albanians, or with the Pacha 
of Scutari.” 

“ May I kill my mother but it is true: but up there 
they will watch, and watch, and watch, till they fall 
asleep.” 

The truth is, the orientals have no idea of military 
diversions; and even if they combine, each strives to 
be the latest in the field, in order that he may take ad- 
vantage of the other's success or discomfiture. Mehe- 
met Ali, at an immense expenditure, had excited two 
terrible revolts in European Turkey, and then waited 
to invade Syria until the armies of the Porte were un- 
employed. The result with some will justify his poli- 
cy; but in the conquest of Syria, the truth is, Ibrahim 
himself used a golden sabre, and the year before the 
contingents of the pachas, whom he was obliged to 
bribe, were all busied in Europe. 

The night previous to this conversation, the style of 
the military oath of the Egyptian army had been 
altered; and the troops, instead of swearing allegiance 
to the Sultan, had pledged themselves to Mehemet 
Ali. The grand pacha was so nervous about this 


change, that the order for it was countermanded twice 
in fuur hours; however, what with gratuities to the 
troops, and the discreet distribution of promotion 
among the officers, every thing went off very quietly. 
There was alsoa rumour that Mehemet Ali intended 
immediately to assume the title of CauirH. 
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This piece of information is necessary to explain the 
following striking observation of Ibrahim Pacha. 

“ Effendi, do you think that a man can conquer 
Syria, who is not called a Caliph? Will it make 40,000 
men 80,000!” 

I replied, that I thought the assumption of the title 
would have a beneficial effect at foreign courts. 

“Bah! before the Yahoors hear of it, I shall be at 
Damascus. Up there, they are always busying them- 
selves with forms. The eagle in his flight does not 
think of his shadow on the earth!” 

SD 
THE CHILD-ANGEL. 
A DREAM. 


I CHANCED upon the prettiest, oddest, fantastical 
thing of a dream, the other night, that you shall hear 
of. I had been reading the “ Loves of the Angels,” 
and went to bed with my head full of speculations, 
suggested by that extraordinary legend. It had given 
birth to innumerable conjectures; and, I remember, 
the last waking thought, which I gave expression to on 
my pillow, was a sort of wonder, “ what would come 
of it.” 

I was suddenly transported, how or whither I could 
scarcely make out—but to some celestial region. It 
was not the real heavens neither—not the downright 
Bible heaven—bnut a kind of fairy-land heaven, about 
which a poor human fancy may have leave to sport 
and air itself, I will hope, without presumption. 

Methought—what wild things dreams are!—I was 
present—at what would you imagine ?—at an angel’s 
gossipping. 

Whence it came, or how it came, or who bid it 
come, or whether it came purely of its own head, nei- 
ther you nor I know—but there lay, sure enough, wrapt 
in its little cloudy swaddling bands—a Child Angel. 

Sun-threads—filmy beams—ran through the celes- 
tial napery of what seemed its princely cradle. All 
the winged orders hovered around, watching when the 
new-born should open its yet closed eyes: which, 
when it did, first one, and then the other—with a soli- 
citude and apprehension, yet not such as, stained with 
fear, dims the expanding eyelids of mortal infants— 
but as if to explore its path in those its unhereditary 
palaces—what an inextinguishable titter that time 
spared not celestial visages! Nor wanted there to 
my seeming—O the inexplicable simpleness of dreams ! 
— bowls of that cheering nectar, 


Which mortals caudle call below ; 


Nor were wanting faces of female ministrants, stricken 
in years, as it might seem, so dextrous were those 
heavenly attendants to counterfeit kindly similitudes 
of earth, to greet with terrestrial child-rites the young 
Present, which earth had made to heaven. 

Then were celestial harpings heard, not in full sym- 
phony as those by which the spheres are tutored; but 
as loudest instruments on earth speak oftentimes muf- 
fled ; so to accommodate their sound the better to the 
weak ears of the imperfect-born. And, with the noise 
of those subdued soundings, the Angelet sprang forth, 
fluttering its rudiments of pinions, but forthwith flag- 
ged, and was recovered into the arms of those full- 
winged angels. And a wonder it was to see how, as 
years went round in heaven, (a year in dreams is as a 
day) continually its white shoulders put forth buds of 
wings, but, wanting the perfect angelic nutriment, anon 
was shorn of its aspiring, and fell Mutiering, (still caught 
by angel hands) for ever to put forth shoots, and to fall 
fluttering, because its birth was not of the unmixed 
vigour of heaven. 

And a name was given to the Babe Angel, and it 
was to be called Ge-Urania, because its production 
was of earth and heaven. 





And it could not taste of death, by reason of its 
adoption into immortal palaces; but it was to know 
weakness, and reliance, and the shadow of human im- 
becility ; and it went with a lame gait; but in its gn- 
ings it exceeded all mortal children in grace and swift- 
ness. Then pity first sprang up in angelic bosoms; and 
yearnings (like the human) touched them at the sight 
of the immortal lame one. 

And with pain did then first those Intuitive Essences, 
with pain and strife to their natures, (not grief) put 
back their bright intelligences, and reduce their ethe- 
real minds, schooling them to degrees and slower pro- 
cesses, so to adapt their lessons to the gradual illumi- 
nation (as must needs be) of the half-earth-born; and 
what intuitive notices they could not repel (by reason 
that their nature is to know all things at once) the 
half-heavenly novice, by the better part of its nature, 
aspired to receive into its understanding; so that Hu- 
mility and Aspiration went on, even-paced, in the in- 
struction of the glorious Amphibium. 

But, by reason that Mature Humanity is too gross to 
breathe the air of that super-subtile region, its portion 
was and is to be a child for ever. 

And because the human part of it might not press 
into the heart and inwards of the palace of its adop- 
tion, those full-natured angels tended it by turns in the 
purlieus of the palace, where were shady groves and 
rivulets, like this green earth from which it came ; so 
Love, with Voluntary Humility, waited upon the en- 
tertainment of the new-adopted. 

And myriads of years rolled round, (in dreams time 
is nothing) and still it kept, and is to keep, perpetual 
childhood, and is the Tutelar Genius of Childhood 
upon earth, and still goes lame and lovely. 

By the banks of the river Pison is seen, lone-sitting 
by the grave of the terrestrial Mirzah, whom the angel 
Nadir loved, a child ; but not the same which I saw in 
heaven. A pensive hue overcasts its lineaments; ne- 
vertheless, a correspondency is between the child by 
the grave, and that celestial orphan, whom I saw above; 
and the dimness of the grief upon the heavenly, is as a 
shadow or emblem of that which stains the beauty of 
the terrestrial. And this correspondency is not to be 
understood but by dreams. 

And in the archives of heaven I had grace to read 
how that once the angel Nadir, being exiled from his 
place for mortal passion, upspringing om the wings of 
parental love, (such power had parental love for a mo- 
ment to suspend the else irrevocable law,) appeared for 
a brief instant in his station; and, depositing a wondrous 
Birth, straightway disappeared, and the palaces knew 
him nomore. And this charge was the self-same Babe, 
who goeth lame and lovely; but Mirzah sleepeth by 


the river Pison. 
EE 
THE RADICALe 


I nave spoken of the preservation of life and health = 
next comes knowledge, to consummate the general 
happiness. All have curiosity—all have pleasure in 
getting knowledge, and that equally. If all are 
equal and alike in these natura! constitutional wants, 
or in the circumstances of being susceptible of them, 
they are exactly alike, and equal in right to their sup- 
ply; that is to say, in having a right to what things 
are appropriate and necessary to the satisfying of these 
wants. If in whatever is beyond human control, in- 
dividuals suffer pain, human morals are not exonerat- 
ed without going the whole length of our efficiency to 
make all comfortable by 2 supply of their natural re- 
quirements; and a government is not perfect nor just 
that has neglected, or while it neglects, any means in its 
power to institute or employ to prevent their suffering 
from such wants.—Sucial security must be based upon 
palpable advantage to the majority. 
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MINERALOGY. 

Tuose whitish and reddish grains, nearly opaque, 
in Granite, the common paving stone of London, are 
Felspar; the grayish ones, more transparent, are Quartz; 
and the dark shining particles are called Mica. In 
larger masses of Felspar, which is an abundant ingre- 
dient of many rocks, the laminated or crystalline struc- 
ture is more distinct: you may perceive, that wherever 
it is broken, the surface of the fracture is shining, and 
almost perfectly flat ; it is, therefore, said, that it may be 
cleaved, or it possesses a cleavage, which is parallel to 
two opposite faces of the primitive crystal. ‘This crystal 
is an oblique prism; and it may be cleaved or split in 
two other directions, parallel to the remaining faces, 
but not with the same ease (See Felspar, fig. 5.) The 
capability of being cleaved, 
is one of great importance ; 
because it enables us to de- 
termine the primitive crys- 
tals of such minerals as pos- 
sess it; their planes meeting 
at the same angles as the 
planes of cleavage. By the 
assistance of an instrument, 
called a goniometer, these 

may be measured very exactly; and thus the specics 
to which the mineral belongs may be ascertained. It 
is true, that when the crystals are large, and tolerably 
perfect, there is no need of resorting to this mode of 
determining it; but they are very ofien imperfect, ex- 
tremely small, or heaped together in great confusion. 
In some minerals, cleavage can be obtained only in 
one direction: such as the Topaz; and such is Mica, 
commonly called Muscovy Talc, and Muscovy glass, 
from its appearance and locality. One might, indeed, 
mistake the large transparent plates for glass, if set in 
a window-frame, though they are not always quite 
colourless. Mica is used for the windows of the Rus- 
sian ships-of-war; being a very elastic substance, it is 
less liable to be broken than glass. Perfect crystals 
of Mica, are small and rare; they are six-sided prisms 
6 (Fig. 6.)—But we have exa- 
mined only one species of Fel- 
spar, the common or massive 
kind. Moonstone, or Adularia, 
a very white and pure variety, 
exhibits a pale blue floating 
light, and is used in jewellery; 
indeed, its delicate appearance, 
20 like “ the silver moon-light,” certainly entitles it to 
rank among the precious stones, while the Cat’s-eye is 
admitted as one. It is found in Ceylon and in some 
‘of the Swiss Alps. The desert coast of Labrador 
affords us another beautiful stone, now called the La- 
bradorite. It can by no means be compared to Opal 
in brilliancy; yet the dark blue, green, and various 
shades of orange and flame-colour which it reflects, in 
certain lights, render it much more pleasing than its 
» dark gray colour would, at first sight, lead us to expect. 
The Labradorite should be cut into small slabs, and 
polistied, to show it to advantage. Felspar and Mica 
both contain potash or pearlash. 

The Lapis-lazuli, or Azure-stone, which is brought 
from Persia and Great Bucharia, may always be 
known by its beautiful and constant blue colour, ex- 
actly similar to the ultramarine blue, which is pre- 
pared from it by grinding and washing. It is used 
for ornamental purposes, although its granular texture 
prevents it from receiving a high polish. 


TS 
GRACE. 


THERE is in the manner of some females a certain 
familiar, yet distant ease, which instantly seizes our 
admiration and esteem, and, of all ether accomplish- 
ments, leaves the most powerful and permanent effect 











upon the mind. It is generally styled dignity of man- 
ners; but, incapable as it really is of any determinate 
definition, we may still define it more intelligibly, or 
rather comprehend it more clearly, by resolving it into 
one of the qualities of Grace. 

In the pictures of Corregio, Guido, and Raphael— 
indeed, by all our sculptors and painters, ancient and 
modern—Grace has uniformly been classed into twa 
species, the majestic and the familiar; the former they 
have usually expressed in their attitudes of Minerva, 
and the latter in those of Venus. Xenophon, too, in 
his choice of Hercules, has made the same distinction 
in his personifications of Wisdom and Pleasure. 

As the harsh dialect of the Greek may not strike 
the female ear so melodiously, nor in some instances, 
perhaps, so intelligibly, his masterly description in the 
following lines may be read as a translation: 


“ Graceful, yet each with diff’rent grace they move 
This striking sacred awe, that sofier winning love.” 


Nor has the father of the sublime, in his inimitable 
portrait of our venerable first parents, shown that he 
was insensible to these different species of grace, but 
the majestic, so peculiarly becoming to female manners, 
it seems, he has considered as a necessary requisite 
in completing his beautifully-descriptive character of 
Eve:— 


“ Her heavenly form, 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine; 

Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air 

Of gesture or least action; 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In ev'ry gesture dignity and love. 

Speaking or mute, all comliness or grace 

Attend thee; and each word each motion forms.” 





In this well drawn picture of primeval ease and 
simplicity, every requisite to command our admiration 
and esteem may be read in the most legible characters. 
The original, although viewed in mere semblance 
through the dim mirror of ages, like the sun in the 
firmament, may yet impart some rays to our amiable 
sisters. Ancient as the model may appear, I will 
venture to assure them, that it may yet correct their 
modern manners. When I recommend this species of 
majestic grace as the most commanding trait in their 
external behaviour, I would caution them against that 
studied reserve which they oftentimes assume in its 
stead. This never fails to disgust even the blindest 
of our sex; to the discerning, it is more frightful than 
deformity itself. But the kind of reserve I would re- 
commend is more the result of a refined understanding 
—a mind which feels conscious of its own worth, and at 
the same time conscious of the surest method to secure 
that worth in the opinion of others. As grace is the 
mere operation of the passions, and receives its shape 
from them, it is more the effect of nature than of art. Its 
influence upon the external behaviour can never there- 
fore fail to please; and while it pleases, it will always 
secure the female character from the overbearing ad- 
vances of sycophants and flatterers, who, I am sorry to 
say, they too often suffer to dangle in their train. Our 
love, too, should always be tempered with respect; for 
we generally respect those females the most who awe 
us by their chastity and command us by their self- 
reverence. 


“ Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde 
At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bows not his vassal head, and, stricken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast, 
What peremptory, eagle-sighted-eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow 
That is not blinded by her majesty?” 
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LA BOUDOIR; 


OR, SCRAPS AND SKETCHES 


OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 


“<1 do present you, ladies, 
With a garland of sweet flowers—some bright, 
Some sad; like life, made up of smiles and tears: 
Contemn them not—what one dislikes, some other one 
May favour. Please you select therefrom.”’—Dream of .frcady. 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELATING TO MARRIAGE. 


The intervention of a priest, or rather ecclesiastical 
functionary, was not deemed in Europe indispensable 
to a marriage, until the Council of Trent, in 1409. 
The celebrated decree passed in that session, inter- 
dicting any marriage otherwise than in the presence 
of a priest, and, at least, two witnesses. Before the 
time of Pope Innocent III, (1118,) there was no 
solemnization of marriage in the church, but the 
bridegroom came to the bride’s house, and led her 
home to his own, which was all the ceremony then 
used. Banns were first directed to be published by 
Canon Hubert Walter, in the year 1200. 


STRONG POTATOES. 


It was noticed by a gentleman who frequently 
dined with an old maiden lady, that among the usual 
vegetable accompaniments to her animal food, he never 
saw any potatoes. At length, he ventured to inquire 
respecting their absence. “Why, to tell you the 
truth,” replied the lady, in a mysterious under-tone, 
“TI have banished that vegetable from my house long 
since. When my servants ate potatoes, they did 
nothing but quarrel; they are now the most peaceable 
domestics in the world, because I have forbade the 
use of potatoes!” On the gentleman expressing his 
admiration, the lady continued: « Why, what is the 
cause of all the rebellion in Ireland? Potatoes. What 
makes the Irish such a passionate, head-strong people ? 
The immoderate use of potatoes. And if Government 
is desirous of tranquillizing that unhappy country, they 
must set up a temperance society, and entirely forbid 
the use of potatoes!” 


MORAL PIGS. 


A gentleman, in passing through a country town, 
stopped to change horses at an inn in the centre of 
the market, which was then being held. While 
waiting, he heard a bargain in progress for a fine pig, 
the owner recommending him as “one of the best 
moral pigs as ever was sold in the world!” “Why, 
farmer,” said the gentleman, “ what the deuce do you 
mean by moral pigs?” “Why, bless your honour,” 
replied honest John, “ moral pigs, you see, are pigs as 
’e’ll eat their allowance any day, and do credit to their 
owners.” 

Why are half-a-dozen tailors’ apprentices like cer- 
tain vegetables?—Because they are cabbage-plants. 


A DOCTOR'S CONFESSION. 


It happen’d in a healthful year, 

(Which made provisions very dear, 
And physic very cheap,) 

A Doctor sore oppress’d with want, 

On business turning out so scant, 
One day was seen to weep; 

A neighbour asked him why so sad? 

And hoped no dangerous illness had 
To any friend befel : 

“O, no, you quite mistake the case,” 

Sigh’d Bolus; “Sir, this rueful face 
Is ’cause my friends are well!” 





A NOVEL STAGE EFFECT. 


Actors hit upon strange things for effect, sometimes, 
but we think the following instance of extravagance 
was never surpassed. Mr. Moss, an actor at the 
Dublin Theatre, was performing the character of 
“ Lovegold,” in the comedy of the “ Miser,” and, in 
order to give, as he thought, a fine effect to the part, 
when he was frantic for the loss of his money, he ran 
to the front of the stage, and snatched the harpsichord- 
player’s wig off, exclaiming, as loud as he could— 
“You have got my money! you have got my money ! 
and I'll keep your wig till you return it!” The gen- 
tlemen of Cecelia’s band instantly put their hands on 
their heads to secure their wigs, and immediately 
quitted the orchestra. ‘The poor man whose bald head 
had been exposed, and the sight of which got the 
ridiculous player a thunder of applause, could get no 
satisfaction from Moss for the insult, for he called it a 
theatrical joke. 


A REASON FOR CELIBACY. 


Says Thomas to Mary, “I can't for my life, 
Discover the reason you are not a wife.” 

Says Mary to Thomas, “ No wonder at all, 

She can have little merit whose fortune is small.” 


LA BELLE BAISON. 


There is a precious moment for young people, if 
taken at the prime, when first introduced into society, 
yet not expected, not called upon to take a part in it; 
they, as standers by, may see not only the play, but 
the character of the players, and may learn more of 
life and of human nature in a few months, than after- 
wards in years, when they are themselves actors upon 
the stage of life, and become engrossed by their own 
parts. There is a time, before the passions are awaken- 
ed, when the understanding, with all the life of Nature, 
fresh from all that education can do to develope and 
cultivate, is at once eager to observe, and able to 
judge, for a brief space blessed with the double ad- 
vantages of youth and age. This time once gone, is 
lost irreparably : and how often is it lost—in premature 
vanity, or premature dissipation ! 


PUMPS AND WATER-WORKS. 


A Member of Parliament had lately to present a 
petition from one of the Water-works’ Companies.— 
Just as he was about to enter the House, he was met 
by a witty Director of the Company, who expressed 
his surprise at seeing the Member in boots. “ You 
are not going to present a petition from the Water- 
works in boots!” he exclaimed. “ Yes, I am,” replied 
the Member. “Why, dear me,” rejoined the Director, 
“[ should have thought when the subject was water- 
works, you would certainly have worn pumps.” 


A LIVING TOOTHPICK. 


A modern traveller says, that he has frequently seen 
on the banks of the Nile, a bird about.the size of a 
dove, or perhaps rather larger, of handsome plumage, 
and making a twittering noise when on the wing. It 
has a peculiar motion of the head, as if nodding to 














LA BOUDOIR. 





some one near it, at the same time turning itself to 
the right and left, and making its conge twice or thrice 
before its departure, a mark of politeness he never met 
with before in any of the feathered tribe. He was 
told that it was called Suhsaque, or Sucksack, and 
that tradition had assigned to it the habit of entering 
the mouth of the crocodile when basking in the sun 
on a sand-bank, for the purpose of picking away what 
might be adhering to his teeth. ‘This being done, it 
gives the crocodile a hint of its wish to depart ; the 
reptile immediately opens its jaws, and permits the 
animated toothpick to fly away. 


MONEY HAS WINGS. 


A young dashing lordling recently visited Paris 
with a considerable sum of money, which he was 
determined to spend befure his return. Upon his ar- 
rival in the capital of la belle France, he waited upon 
a banker, and, after stating his intention, inquired how 
long six thousand pounds would last him in Paris — 
“Why,” replied the banker, “if you visit the gaming 
table, it may last you three days; if you do not, it will 
last you six weeks.” 


LOVE. 


Thy word, © Love, bade light and beauty be, 

And chaos had no form till touched by thee! 

Thy voice endears to man the humble home, 

Fair is the desert if with Love we roam ; 

Where barks the fox, by golden broom o’er-hung; 
Where coo’s the fern fowl o'er her cowering young ; 
Thee gloomiest rocks acclaim, with greeting stern, 
To thee the uplands bow their feathery fern ; 
Shaking the dew drop from his raptured wings, 
The waking thrush salutes his mate and sings ; 
With amorous lays the glad lark climbs the sky, 
And heaven to earth pours down his melody, 

But in thy name when erring mortals sin, 

A plague, a canker, darkens all within ; 

Sad is the day, and sleepless is the night, 

And the rose poisons like the aconite ; 

The rural walk that pleased when life was new, 
Where pendant woodbines grow, as erst they grew, 
Can please no more! the mountain air is dead, 
And nature is a book no longer read! 


GRATITUDE EXTRAORDINARY. 


An obscure cobbler once returned thanks through 
the newspapers, to the persons connected with the fire 
offices for saving his stock, during a conflagration — 
This caused considerable laughter, when a person 
observed, that he supposed the puor fellow’s stock was 
his awl. 

MY FIRST LOVE. 
(From the Note Book of a Dandy.) 


In my early youth, I was so much in love with a 
little beauty with a round face and a blue eye, that I 
was actually on the verge of perpetrating matrimony! 
1 was, certainly, suffering under some sort of enchant- 
ment ; for I found myself one fine morning, escorting 
the fat Viscountess , and her dashing daughter, 
up a private staircase of a fashionable jeweller, to see 
duly fitted to her taper finger a certain plain gold ring, 





entitling her to the possession of a set of old family | 


diamonds, which the magic-wand of the jeweller had 
engaged to convert from buckles, breast-knots, a 
stomacher, and a watch-chain, into a riviere, a pair of 
girandoles, and a parure of wheat-ears. The first visit 
to the jeweller’s, [I own, was enchanting. Laura 
blushed her acceptance of a few hundred pounds’ 
worth of bracelets, bandeaux, and brooches; and 
smiled as she placed upon my finger, in return, an 
emblematic gold serpent with a diamond eye, intending 
to mark me her's to all eternity. But, alas! on a 





second and third visit, I found that both the Viscountess 
and my future bride had eyes scarcely less penetrating 
and guileful than those of my serpent; and Laura in- 
sisted so vehemently upon new plate, and was so 
peremptorily enamoured of a gold repeater, that I 
fancied the tall young gentlemen behind the counter 
were slyly laughing at my pullet-pecked air! To 
show my courage, I resisted a further attempt at a gilt 
tea-service; and at my sixth visit, grew so sulky at her 
ladyship’s proposal that I should exchange my mother’s 
favorite pearls for a pair of Indian bangles with dia- 
mond claps, that she began to “Sir” me, in the 
presence of the courteous jeweller. Now, I never could 
stand being Sirred by a woman above the rank of a 
chambermaid; su I took huff, and forgot to hand Laura 
into the carriage. Our quarrels (Heaven be praised !) 
went on, till the match went of! And, now, I am a 
determined bachelor! 


ITALIAN OPERA IN CHINA. 


We know but little of the manners, customs, and 
amusements of the Chinese, but it would seem that 
they are not so backward in the “ march of intellect” 
as some persons suppose. What will our readers think 
when we tell them that we have actually read a play- 
bill, announcing for performance Paer’s celebrated 
opera of Agnese, st the “Italian Theatre at Macao.” 
This is such a perfect curiosity, that we shall lay it 
before our readers. “ Italian T'heatre at Macao—The 
Musical Society will begin to perform on Friday, 26th 
June, with Paer’s celebrated opera, semi-seria, in two 
acts, entitled, “L’Agnese di Fitzhenry, 0, el Delirio 
Parental.” The principal actors are, Signora Teresa 
Schieroni, Signor Domingo Pizzoni, Signor Joaquin 
Bettali, Signor Gius. Mayorge, Signor Pino, Signor 
Gerate ; and Leader of the Orchestra, Monsieur Theo- 
phile Planel. N.B. The Society has employed all the 
means in its power to engage the musical men here to 
touch in the orchestra; but the excessive price they 
asked has not allowed it to have them. However, 
the Society has engaged some of the best musicians, 
and hopes that the ladies and gentlemen will excuse if 
the orchestra is notso numerous.” With what success 
these enterprising Italian vocalists have performed we 
are not aware. 


THE HOME OF THE CONTENTED. 


Shady groves and purling rills, 
Walks where quivering moonbeams play, 

Screen the world-sick breast from ills, 
Lull the cares of noisy day, 

Leave all hopes and fears behind, 
Give up Pleasure’s splendid toys ; 

All you wish, you here will find, 
Peace and Quiet’s calmer joys ; 

But if passion haunts you still, 
If in love with pomp and power, 

Tranquil vale and murmuring rill 
Cannot charm the heart an hour! 


GOOD AT A GUESS. 


“ Paddy,” said Lord C , to an Irish labourer 
who was employed in mending a street, through which 
the young lord was passing in his cab. “ Paddy, when 
will you get this street finished?” “How did you 
know my name was Paddy ?” exclaimed the Hibernian. 
“ Why, I guessed it,” rejoined Lord C——. “Then 
guess when the street will be done.” 





THE ITALIAN WOMEN. 


The Italian women are remarkably fond of personal 
ornaments. The coral of Genoa is of a superior kind, 
and forms a prominent article in the display in the 
street of the goldsmiths, where all imaginable kinds of 
rich and tasteful ornaments are laid out, more for the 
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use of the lower and rural classes than the affluent 
and proud. The Italian girls are passionately fond of 
costly ear-rings, bracelets, &c., ofien quite unsuited to 
the quality of their attire ; where gold is beyond their 
means, silver is worn, even when labouring in the 
fields, beneath the rays of a burning sun, that prema- 
turely takes away their freshness and attraction. The 
festival days are those of their pride ; coral, which is 
cheap, and of excellent quality at Genoa, and pearl, 
are profusely worn. In many of the cantons of 
Switzerland, the peasant-bride glories in her vast 
stock of linen, to the gradual hoarding of which pre- 
vious years have perhaps been given; the piles of 
snowy whiteness are often sufficient to serve a family 
of Brobdignag for a whole year, without washing.— 
From the floor, almost to the roof, rises the goodly 
array, gazed at from day to day with exquisite compla- 
cency ; and it is a frequent boast, that for two years 
the household has no need to have recourse to the 
waters of the lake or stream. 

The Tuscan or Genoese beauty does not, like her 
countrywomen of the south, forget the external purity 
of linen and vesture on her own fine form, or on the 
walls of her home; but she will expend all her little 
portion, even thirty or fifty pounds, in a splendid 
necklace or chain, that is worn to the dying hour. 


GOOD NIGHT. 
Good night? Ah, no: the hour is ill, 
Which severs those it should unite ; 
Let us remain together, still, 
Then it will be good night. 


How can I call the lone night good, 
Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight ? 
Be it not said, thought, understood, 
Then it will be good night. 
To hearts which near each other move, 
From evening close to morning light, 
That night is good, because, my love, 
They never say good night. 
A CHARACTER. 

Miss Teresa T: is a most loquacious lady. 
Ladies are not generally given to talking, but talking 
is given to them. Forsome years 1 have known Miss 
T——, and I verily believe that her ratile, like the 
snake’s, increases every year. To my surprise, she 
lately informed me that she had paid a visit to the 
Dumb Asylum: I sincerely hoped she had taken a 
lesson in “ expressive silence’—what was my amaze- 
ment, when she informed me that she had learned to 
talk with her fingers! She has a predilection for 
lace boots, brooches, and buckles, for no other reason, 
I believe, than because they have tongues. She is a 
disciple of Mr. Irving, and is very anxious to have the 
gift of the “ Unknown Tongue.” “Bid me discourse,” 
is her favourite song; and, proud of her eloquence, 
she boldly declared that no belle without a clapper 
would ever be tolerated by the world. Indeed, I 
verily believe that she would take a trip to the Mouth 
of the Nile, if she thought she should find a tongue 
in it. 





THE MARCH OF MIND. 
Passing through Kent, the following handbill was 
presented to us :—*“ Mr. W. W. respectfully in- 
forms the inhabitants of , and its vicinity, that he 
has commenced the business of chimney-sweeping, 
fire defender, and smoke-jack cleaning, and assures the 
public that he sweeps the largest chimneys himself, 
and does not trust to his boys, as sweeps generally do 
in , and other places, but is determined to raise 
the business from that obscurity and contempt which is 
now practised and carried on by others.” After this, 
who will say that mind is not marching with rapid 
strides ? 














THE WILL. 


The following curious and interesting circumstance 
occurred lately in France :—Monsieur ***, a gentleman 
of handsome fortune, and a bachelor, died rather sud- 
denly, and as no will could be found, three nephews 
(with whom he had held but little intercourse) laid 
claim to the property, as heirs-at-law. On the first 
news of his illness, a young man, a distant relation of 
the old gentleman and who was entirely dependent 
on him, had hurried up to Paris, in order to render 
him every care and attention in his power. An or- 
phan, brought up and educated by Monsieur ***, he had 
ever regarded him asa second father ; and, indeed the 
latter had always said it was his intention to provide 
for him. He arrived, however, too late to take a last 
farewell of his respected friend ere death had closed 
his eyes for ever. Finding himself thus at once 
blighted in all his worldly prospects, deprived sudden- 
ly of his protector, whose apparent unkindness and 
neglect had left him in a forlorn and destitute situation, 
it might naturally be supposed that the bitterness of 
his feelings would have found vent in murmurs of re- 
proach; but grief for the loss of one whom he ever 
cherished in the light of a parent appeared alone to ab- 
sorb the faculties of this exemplary young man, and 
he retired to a distant province to mourn in secret the 
loss of his only friend. In the meantime the nephews 
take possession of the property. A very valuable 
collection of pictures, forming a part of the personali- 
ties, are immediately exposed for sale, and the names 
of the most distinguished artists figuring upon the cata- 
logue, a vast concourse of amateurs flock together on 
the occasion. The first day’s sale goes off admirably, 
realizing immense prices—the three nephews, who 
are present, rejoicing in the event, with mutual con- 
gratulations and glee, exult in their good fortune; the 
second day’s sale begins; the same success; at length as 
theattendantsare taking down from the wall a picture to 
be put upfor the next lot,a small portfolio falls from be- 
hind it to the ground: disregarded, it is on the point of 
being thrown aside, when, out drops a paper; on which 
the word “Will, &e.” written in very discernible 
characters, cannot fail of attracting general observa- 
tion. ‘The auctioneer pauses—calls the attention of 
his audience—and informs them that the auction 
must be suspended for a while, as he is compelled to 
call in the proper authorities to take cognizance of the 
affair. The Juge de Paiz is sent for—the will open- 
ed and read—when, lo! the young man is therein 
named sole heir to all the property, and becomes at 
once possessed of upwards of 40,000 francs a year, 
besides large personal property; whilst the avaricious 
and undeserving nephews, now crest-fallen and dis- 
mayed (whose doleful countenances, in which aston- 
ishment and disappointment seem struggling for the 
ascendancy, would form a subject not unworthy the 
pencil of Hogarth) are left to condole with each other 
on the failure of their premature rejoicing, their 
selfish triumph. 

—_—p~—— 


Money will not purchase prudence, and without 
prudence the greatest wealth will bring the greatest 
poverty. He is a great simpleton who imagines that 
the chief power of wealth is to supply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it creates more 
wants than it supplies. Keen are the pangs of hunger, 
and sad is the spirit of him who is sinking into an 
early grave for the want of the common necessaries of 
life; but no less keen are the mortifications and cares 
of him who, nursed in ease and luxury, is thrown by 
circumstances into dark perplexities, which his mental 
indolence cannot unravel, and who is reduced even 
to an apprehension of the want of those luxuries which 
are to him more than life. 











VES WUNSTBaL BABS. 


A Ballad. 


BIRD—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY E. LODER, ESQ. 


COMPOSED BY J. 
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Low breathing gales prolong 
The Lute’s impassion’d sighs $ 
As love inspires the song, 
And softer love replies? 
And care deep slumb’ring lies, 
While glide the moments on3 
Alas: that all we prize, 
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SALON OF THE LATE GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


Tama man without much amiability, gallantry, or 
politeness; in truth, I am hardly civilized. My friends, 
or they who term themselves such, call me “ the pea- 
sant of the Danube.” I generally prefer the faubourgs 
to the city, La Courtille to the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and melo-drama to tragedy. I detest soirees, particu- 
larly those in high life. I have never perfectly under- 
stood what is meant by a soiree. Is it a tumultuous 
assemblage of men and women with great pretensions, 
at a house whose master had, with equal pretensions, 
invited them there?—a miscellany of envy, contra- 
diction, ambition, jealousy, and hatred—a mob clad in 
silks, Indian shawls, and flowers—a mob so perfumed 
as to give you a head-ache—a dancing, singing, laugh- 
ing, and chattering mob, more tiresome, and, in my 
opinion, much more disgusting, than the muddy and 
greasy assemblage in shirt sleeves and casquettes, who 
danced yesterday in the public streets? Is that a 
soiree? Or is it rather a silent and sinister meeting 
of men dressed in black from head to foot, seated in 
rows on either side of tables covered with green cloth, 
pouring handfuls of gold upon beautiful rose-coloured 
cards, and pitilessly losing the fortunes of their wives 
—who, standing behind with bent bodies, turgid veins, 
and straining eyes, shudder as they look on; or staking 
upon the cast of a die, the duwers of their daughters, 
who are in another room dancing, as mute and pensive, 
they listen to the tender pleading of some handsome 
fop with mustachios and a pointed beard—a specimen 
from the sentimental jeune France, who seduce and 
ruin credulous girls, by talking St. Simonism and writ- 
ing sonnets? Their poor wives, models of domestic 
economy, and their sweet and gentle girls, so neglect- 
ed and so credulous; how I pity them! And yet their 
husbands and fathers think themselves honest men!!! 

After all, if I were obliged to make a choice, I 
should prefer the soirees at which people play. Gam- 
ing is something. It is now a grave and serious occu- 
pation in this bustling metropolis—where every thing 
is carried on by gaming;—where the stakes may be 
either oil or public loans, brandy or three per cent. 
consols; and where one stakes his conscience against 
a place, another his country against a title. Yes, I 
should prefer the drawing-room of the gaming party! 
What pleasure to play at night by the glare of per- 
fumed candles with beautifully glazed cards, by the 
side of lovely women, who bet on your side, and whose 
warm breath, tranquil or precipitate, as may be, fans 
or rudely brushes your hair—lovely women who, with 
a charming smile, say, “Thank you,” when you win, 
quarrel with you when you lose; for the fair sex can- 
not command their temper at cards. 

Poor youth! Politics and play wear it out, ruin it, 
and render it cross, querulous, and thin as an old 
countess of the Regency. Look at that apartment in 
the sixth story. It is a garret with a sky-light, inside 
which the rain penetrates every time it falls on the 
outside. A painted bedstead, an old-fashioned chest 
of drawers, a trunk, a table, and two rickety chairs 
compose its furniture. It is inhabited by a poor stu- 
dent whom a rich father has ordered to live and learn 
upon a hundred francs a month. Look at him; he is 
dressing to go toa ball. See, he is drawing on upon 
white cotton stockings, silk socks with open clocks; 
and over the latter he puts thread ones, and a pair of 
boots over the whole. Well! he will go on foot: 
and in the porter’s lodge he takes off his boots and 
thread socks and puts on a pair of shoes, which he 
will carry in the pocket of his cloak. His purse is 
not empty, for it contains two five-franc pieces. He 
might have had a coach, but he prefers being able to 





play. He will lose, and, in his way home, will be 
robbed of his cloak and shoes. 

Poor manhood! You ruin it by play. How cruel! 
You say it does not love balls or concerts. No wonder. 
For how can an honest man commit so atrocious an 
act as to give a ball or a concert to five hundred 
people in a space in which only two hundred, at the 
utmost, could move about?) Can any one without a 
bad intention, without a mission of hatred or revenge, 
convert a handsome drawing-room into a place to stew 
five or six hundred unfortunate individuals alive? In 
such a case, I, who abhor a crowd, would fly to the 
street, where, even when there is a crowd, nobody 
can prevent me from making my way with my feet 
and elbows. There, ceremony and respect may be 
dispensed with; there nothing forces me to hold my 
hat in my hand to see it crushed a dozen times in a 
minute. It may be said, “ But you should get an 
opera hat;”"—but every body cannot have an opera hat. 
In the street there is no hypocritical politeness—* A 
thousand pardons, Madame,’—* Pray, Sir, have the 
goodness”—*“ Madame, I am excessively sorry ;’—none 
of this—none of that ridiculous insipidity which, with 
forced and lying smiles, you scatter before you through 
a magnificent crowd—noble and rich, it is true, but 
which treads upon my toes and gives me elbow punches 
on the stomach just as well as the dirty and uncere- 
monious mob on the boulevards or at the entrance of 
the theatres. 

To be thus ill treated for the sake of looking at a 
ball, or listening to a concert, is a fine thing truly! 
And who dances at such balls?) Why, marriageable 
young ladies, with well-clad motionless figures, and 
superb eyes which express nothing; or young and vain 
married women, quizzing and talking nonsense, and 
uttering their absurdities either in a loud or rapid 
tone, as if they had previously learned them by heart, 
or in a soft whisper, as a great secret; or fat mammas, 
with full busts, brown cheeks, and flame-coloured 
dresses, who talk politics, laugh loud, and drink punch. 
Who sings at such concerts? Why, men and women 
from the theatres, whom you would not notice in the 
street, and yet invite to your parties—brilliant victims 
of social prejudices, poor pariahs crowned with flowers 
for your pleasure, whom you applaud and admire, at 
the same time that you despise them; or amateurs, 
generally stupid persons; parasites, who live by their 
throats, as others live by their memory. 

If such are your balls and concerts, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you may keep thei to yourselves. I prefer 
going to the opera. 

There are other and well-attended soirees, at which 
there are neither balls nor concerts, and which are less 
turbulent, less suffocating, but not less insipid than 
those I have described. These in the days of Madame 
de Tencin, or Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, would 
have been called store-rooms of wit. I have only seen 
one, and I am told that all the others resemble it. 
People drink tea there, and eat thin bread and butter. 
It is necessary that every young man should be intro- 
duced to these parties; for they are in fashion, and 
frequenting them brings one into notice. You arrive 
there at eight o’clock in the evening dressed as nearly 
in black as you can. Ina silent ante-room, you find 
a tail footman who asks you for your hat and your 
name—then, raising the curtain which separates the 
drawing-room from the ante-chamber, makes your 
name ring, with the full force of his stentorian lungs, 
in the ears of the assembled company. You then enter, 
bow—and the ceremony is over. You are paid very 
little attention to, unless your name be an illustrious one. 
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It must be confessed that to one who has just left 
a ball, this kind of party seems a strange contrast. 
There is no noise in this literary boudoir. A thick 
and soft carpet, and magnificent bear skins, deaden 
and destroy the creaking of boots and shoes. Round a 
splendid tea table, and lounging upon sofas, are the 
elect of the assembly—poets, painters, journalists, au- 
thors, legislators, and lawyers—conversing among 
themselves in an undertone, or listening, without 
seeming to do so, to one of the editors of the “ Figaro,” 
a tall, ill-dressed man, thin and angular, who alone 
boldly warms himself with his back to the fire, and 
the flaps of his coat over his arms. It is a pleasure to 
hear him talk; for he speaks well. He is a most au- 
dacious critic, a wicked wit, and yet a good friend to 
any one who chooses to set up for an author. But he 
cuts through the greatest literary reputations in a 
twinkling, is fond of controversy, pours forth paradoxes, 
and disputes to his heart's content upon every known 
system, which he knocks down in a moment, then 
builds them up again, for the sole pleasure of leaving 
you in doubt whether he has been laughing at you or 
not, and to make you debate in your own mind, when 
he has finished, which is the greatest fool, he or the 
rest of mankind. 

In a corner of the apartment, and near the curtain 
which was raised on your entrance, you see a large 
table with a lamp upon it, like the table in a public 
reading-room. Upon this table are some bouks, sev- 
eral bundles of journals, and a dozen of caricatures 
negligently thrown across it. Etiquette requires that 
you should pay a visit to this table; but you are not 
to seat yourself at it, as you may easily perceive from 
there being no chairs round it. Standing, then, you 
take a book, and turn it over rapidly with the air of one 
who has read and seen every thing. You then drink 
a cup of tea, and slowly eat a bit of bread and butter. 
After this, if you can muster courage, you may listen 
to the conversation—for courage is requisite, as I 
know to my cost. I have learned the apartment by 
heart; I know the number of its pier-glasses—tall and 
wide, before which you cannot yawn without every 
one seeing you. I have always observed the piano 
shut, the harp concealed within its green dress, and 
the young mistress of the house an object of compas- 
sior, from the torture she is obliged to endure twice a 
week from this crowd of chatterers, who talk politics 
to her, poor creature, and oblige her, when seated be- 
tween M. Cormenin and M. Mahul, to declare whether 
she belongs to the extreme droite or the centre gauche 
—each of these gentlemen being ready to take her 
answer as a personal attack upon himself. 

Once more, I have a horror of drawing-rooms, 
soirees, and the various parties to which winter gives 
birth. I am worn out at them by fatigue and ennui; 
they make me ill. Is this my fault?) Then go not 
there, you cross-grained fool. Amen, say I. 

There is, however, one house which I would not 
confound with the others. That house I consider my 
own. I love it with the sincerest affection—I speak 
of it with pride;—and all you who read this book, 
should you this winter be asked ‘to some ball where 
you cannot dance, or to some concert where the sing- 
ing will be out of tune, endeavour to get the party 
fixed for a Tuesday; then consign the music and danc- 


ing ad inferos, and visit instead the house of General’ 


Lafayette, in the Rued’Anjou. There reign liberty, ease, 
and cordiality—there you have no refinement of forms, 
no superlative proprieties of manner, no etiquette, 
mo ceremonious introductions, nothing but simple 
politeness, and kind attentions. Lafayette’s drawing- 
room is like a public saloon—it is a place of universal 
intimacy, where friends bring their friends, sons their 
fathers, and travellers their comrades. Every body 
goes there who likes—enters at any hour, and retires 
when he pleases. There, natives of all countries, 





citizens of all classes, and all the different varieties 
in human society, meet, mingle, and shake hands. 
Thither all France and the whole of Europe have 
sent their deputations. There, Americans come to pay 
their respects to the friend of Washington; and all the 
liberals and political outlaws in the world, to salute 
the High Priest of Liberty. 

What savant, poet, historian, or soldier, has returned 
to his country from Paris, without being able to say, 
“I went to Lafayette’s?” Who dare not go there for 
fear of being out of his sphere? A dishonest man, or 
a bad citizen. But who else? Ye princes, Dukes, 
Marquises, Counts, and Barons, know that Lafayette 
is a Marquis of the old noblesse—that his wife is an 
heiress of the ancient house of Noailles; you may 
therefore visit him without derogation! Ye men of 
the people, artisans, artists, young men without name 
or fortune, know that Lafayette is a man of the people 
—that he signs simply his name of Lafayette; go to 
his house, therefore, without fear, and he will make 
you welcome! He will shake hands with the poor as 
with the rich—with the plebeian as with the patrician; 
and not with premeditated hypocrisy, like some ex- 
nobles who ape his manners, but with the sincerest 
and warmest cordiality. Around this noble old man, 
delighted with your eagerness to approach him, and 
proud of the enthusiasm he inspires, you will perceive 
a motley crowd acting without any other restraint than 
that imposed by the ordinary rules of society. You 
will here see all the leading political, scientific, lite- 
rary, and popular characters of the metropolis, display- 
ing upon the naked and creaking parquet, a medley 
of splashed boots, silk stockings, uniforms, buttoned 
great coats, and open lappels;—for do not believe 
that all who are here come in their carriages, although 
the street be encumbered with landaus, chariots, 
calashes, and tilburies, and there be a confusion of 
coachmen and lackeys at the door, under the door 
way, and upon the staircase;—the majority of the 
guests come in an omnibus, on foot, or the best way 
they can. What matters it to Lafayette how you 
come, provided he sees you, and knows you are not 
there to abuse the people’—for his egotism is his 
love for the people;—the people first, then his coun- 
try—himself, when and how you please; of himself 
you may speak ill at his own house, and he will not 
be angry. 

I love Lafayette, as a son loves his father. Let me 
be pardoned if there is any impropriety in my manner 
of speaking of this noble old man; but, whenever I 
think of him, my heart beats with the most lively 
emotion. When, at my age of twenty-five, I say to 
myself, “ I am now old in the knowledge of the world, 
all illusion is fled, and the cup of my disgust is over- 
flowing”—when, with bitter tears of despair, I further 
say to myself, “to be useful, one must be strong; the 
weak are not only useless, but they even do harm in 
these times”—when the past, present, and future, 
perplex and alarm me—the only thing that can allay 
these thoughts of sadness, and direful forebodings— 
the only thing that can bring me any consolation, is 
the idea of Lafayette. In the evening it visits me, 
assuages the bitterness of my thoughts, relaxes my 
mind, and relieves the oppression of my heart. I seize 
and caress it; call it honour, glory, liberty, country : 
—I see it before me living, incarnate, made man; tall, 
majestic, with calm brow and mild look. Its voice 
speaks to me, grave, eloquent, and sonorous. It says, 
“ Be of good cheer, child! do not afflict thyself thus; 
happier days will come;” then, calm and beautiful, 
with outspread hands it seems to bless me, and I fall 
asleep to dream of Lafayette and Liberty. 

The first apartment is his salle a manger; simply 
furnished, as you perceive—the real eating-room of 
a republican. That individual leaning against the 
side-board, with a dark complexion, hair beginning to 
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turn gray, eyes so sparkling and look so intellectual, 
is the celebrated advocate Mauguin, the Brougham of 
France. He is relating the events which occurred at 
the Hotel de Ville, after the 29th of July. Next to 
him is a person seated, whose look is sad and sombre, 
whose air is grave and severe—that is Eusebe Sal- 
verte. A little beyond the latter, you perceive a 
Roman face, with an expression of ambition, and beau- 
tiful as an antique bust—it is Odillon Barroi. Behind 
this eloquent orator beams the good and open coun- 
tenance of the modest Audry de Puyraveau, the in- 
trepid representative who so generously Jent his house 
for the patriots to assemble in during the three glorious 
days, and thus courageously exposed his life, whilst 
many of his colleagues, so proud at present, and holding 
such high offices, carefully hid themselves. That tall, 
thin individual, with high and square shoulders, and 
an eagle look, is General Lamarque. His name is 
stamped in the hearts of the patriotic Poles, by the 
side of those of Mauguin and Lafayette. Two paces 
from the brave Lamarque, stands the veteran General 
Matthew Dumas, short in stature, and bent with age. 
He wears a green shade to protect his weakened 
sight. The person near him, with his hands in his 
pockets, with a countenance beaming kindness, an 
intellectual look, and a fine healthy appearance—the 
very picture of content and good-humour—is Chate- 
lain, chief editor of the Courier Frangais. He is 
talking to his old friend and indefatigable defender 
Merilhou, who was once a minister, without being 
hated by the people. 

In the middle of the room is a close group. They 
who compose it endeavour, by pressing their arms to 
their sides, to render themselves as slim as possible. 
All without the group stand on tip-toe, and the words 
“it is he,” are circulated in an under-voice. It is 
Lafayette, surrounded by his staff of friends—much 
more imposing and more respectable than any official 
staff, with embroidery, epaulettes, and passive admi- 
ration for the chief, whether he deserves it or not. 
Do not expect a portrait of this incomparable man— 
such an attempt on my part would be folly; moreover, 
his features are become well known, and his virtues 
belong already to history. On his right stands Dupont 
de |'Eure, and on his left, Charles Comte. 

How many other great names should [ have to men- 
tion, how many historical heads could I not draw? 
But I stop here. Accustomed to give my opinion of 
the men I name, I should be getting into forbidden 
ground. There are to be no politics in this book; this 
is perhaps right, for there is so much of them in every 
other. 

Nevertheless, befure I conclude this imperfect 
sketch, I must freely express one thing. To praise 
every body who goes to Lafayette’s, would be impos- 
sible. Is it my fault, if, by the side of Mauguin, La- 
marque, Salverte, Cormenin, and Chatelain, I see so 
many loathsome, squinting, and disgusting faces?— 
Whence come they? Who brings them? Who told 
them to come? By what right and in what view are 
they there? They are hideous spectres, frightful and 
gloomy apparitions in this noble picture. They con- 
stantly surround the general, who, inoffensive and 
confiding, smiles upon them with kindness. But they 
betray and laugh at him. It is they who circulate 
the saying, that Lafayette ought to be more select. in 
the persons he admits to his house; it is they who steal 
his shakes by the hand, and then say that he grants 
them to every body. These are painful remarks to 
commit to writing, but they ought not to create sur- 
prise. The general's door is open to all comers; there 
is no usher to ask names and announce individuals. 
The power of entering or staying away is entrusted to 
the conscience of every one; but how few people are 
there who have any conscience! 


Let those, to whom these reflections are addressed, 


fit the cap upon their own heads. I have no desire 
to assist them in this operation. Intriguers of all 
kinds, vile wretches in power and out, illustrious and 
obscure—each will surely recognise his own likeness. 
What further use would there be in naming them? 
They have long got rid of all feeling of shame; and 
if I were to point them out to-day, it would not pre- 
vent their going again to-morrow. However, to such 
as would enjoy Lafayette’s intimacy, to such as are 
worthy to understand him and proud to acknowledge 
it, | would say—* Near Rosny, in Brie, is the old 
mansion of La Grange; it is there you must go to see 
Lafayette really at home.” Let a more able observer 
than I go thither, and let me be permitted to envy him 
his task. 1 resume mine. 

The second apartment is, properly speaking, the 
drawing-room. You see two sofas, a few chairs, and 
some pier glasses. Even a tradesman would be 
ashamed of such simplicity. But look at that charm- 
ing group of young women and young girls, fair and 
blooming, whose eyes, so beautiful and so soft, pour- 
tray their innocent thoughts:—they are all called 
Lafayette. In the midst of them is the lovely Countess 
Belgioso, an Italian lady, who is dying in France for 
liberty and her country. The tyrant of Modena has 
proscribed her husband. Here is also Miss Opie,* 
the American quakeress, whose head-dress would be 
laughed at, if ridicule could be combined with the 
respect which her noble countenance inspires. He 
who is listening to her so attentively is M. Victor de 
Tracy, a worthy pupil and competitor of Lafayette’s, 
and Colonel of the Parisian artillery. Apropos of 
artillery—that young man leaning against the mantel- 
piece, whose upper lip is shaded with enormous mus- 
tachios, and whose face, so strongly marked with pre- 
mature furrows, bears so profound an expression of 
melancholy, is Cavaignac, my ci-devant captain, the 
friend of Guinard and Trelat, his companions both in 
misfortune and in triumph. Around Cavaignac, Tho- 
mas, and Marchais, see that crowd of young men, who 
imitate them by wearing mustachios, and, like them, 
speak ill of the past and present. Poor, weak, silly 
boys! drawing-room and estaminet republicans, lawyers 
without briefs, and physicians without patients. They 
revolutionise from sheer idleness; and the height of 
their ambition is to see their name in the list of pri- 
soners at the assize court, or upon the prison register 
of St. Pelagie. To this list and this register, I refer 
those who wish to know who they are: and I pray to 
God to deliver us from them; for such people would 
spoil the very best cause in the world. 

It was here I first saw the learned Michael Berr, 
that Israelite so well known, and so carefully avoided 
—the reason is no secret—by those very persons who 
were the most delighted by his erudition. Here it 
was, that, before the revolution, M. Julien used to 
show off. This man, who edited the “ Revue Ency- 
clopedique,” was illustrious among the Juliens, and 
used pompously to call himself M. Julien of Paris; as 
if the dinners he gave at eight francs a head, and his 
insipid conversation, were not enough to give him 
eternal notoriety. Here every Tuesday come two 
men who have not dined, to sup upon cakes, punch, 
and tea. One has brown, and the other light hair. 
They take their stations, one to the right and the other 
to the left of the door. They are well known to the 
servants. 

Here is the veteran's bed-room. I dare not enter it. 
There it was that an attentive and select party used 
to surround, in respect and admiration, him who is 
now no more. ‘There it was that his penetrating and 
intellectual sayings fell upon the ears and entered the 
hearts of his friends. The shade of Benjamin Constant 
continues to hover over this room. * 








* We think Mrs. Opie must be here meant.—Athen. 
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Every year, at the close of the session, an affecting 
scene takes place at Lafayette’s. Fatigued by his 
legislative and political labours, he seeks repose in the 
country; but before his departure he takes leave of 
his friends. It is on this day that, with tears in their 
eyes, they all press round him to receive his adieu, 
which, the last time it came to my turn to take leave 
of him, sounded to me like a divine benediction. 
Never shall I forget that tear which dropped upon my 
cheek as the venerable old man leant towards me and 
said in an altered voice, “ Adieu, my friend, until we 
meet again.” I perceived upon every countenance a 
reflection of my own sensations of painful tenderness, 
like that of a son hearing his father’s voice for the 
last time. What can ye now do against him, ye am- 
bitious egotists, whom his popularity drives to despair? 
Shall you ever be great, illustrious, and beloved as he 
is?) Which of your names will ever possess the same 
power as his? Can you offer in exchange for your 
faults Lafayette’s virtues, his services, his whole life? 
You may believe that he is desirous, and justly so, 
that his faults should be pardoned; but they were 
never like yours, faults of the heart; and nobody re- 
collects them or reproaches him with them but you 
and himself. In vain do you attempt to build your 
glory upon the ruins of his;—there are but two names 
in France that will never be forgotten—those of 
Lafayette and Napoleon. 


MEMORABILIA 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENA- 
RIAN. 


FROM 


“Collecta revirescunt.” 


LORD GEORGE GORDON. 


I. Tue fate of Lord George Gordon was singular, 
and deserves a passing notice. After having produced 
ene of the most awful riots that ever took place in 
London, in which 700 lives were lost—in which ten 
er a dozen conflagrations were blazing at one time— 
in which several private houses and chapels were de- 
stroyed, and the Bank of England and the India House 
escaped partly through a want of system on the part of 
the rioters, and partly by the decision and energy of 
George IIIl.—and having escaped punishment for this 
mighty mass of mischief, he finally died in prison, 
after languishing long in a rigorous confinement for a 
libel on the Queen of France. It is probably known 
to few that he became a Jew, and underwent the 
painful operation of circumcision. 


A SILENT MEMBER. 


II. When the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV- 
made his first appearance in parliament, after he had 
arrived at mature age, public expectation was excited 
im regard to the display of talents that he was expect- 
ed to make. But he was a silent member, not having 
uttered a word. A droll fellow, partly to excite mer- 
riment, and partly “to turn an honest penny,” bought 
a few quires of printing paper, cut them up in halves, 
and folded them nicely, crying out, at the top of his 
voice—*“ The Prince of Wales’s Speech in Parliament 
—the Prince of Wales’s Speech in Parliament.” He 
sold them at two-pence a piece, always taking care to 
have the money before he parted with his pretended 
speech—and was off while the purchaser was unfold- 
ing the paper. To the outcry of the latter that there 
was nothing in it, he replied—*“ He said nothing—he 
said nothing.” 


QUIRKS AND QUIBBLES. 


III. An atrocious ruffian many years since murdered 
his wife in Carlisle in this state, with every circum- 





stance of savage barbarity. He had been known to 
strike her with a loaded whip, and finally destroyed 
her. He was employed for some days burning her 
bones, the smell of which and the nonappearance of 
the woman excited the suspicions of the neighbours, 
who came to the house to make inquiry, and found 
some of the half-burned bones on the hearth. He was 
of course apprehended, tried and convicted with the 
entire approbation of as numerous a collection of people 
as ever were assembled at a trial. His counsel made 
a motion for a new trial on six or seven grounds, of 
which I remember but one from its singularity. The 
indictment had been returned a true Bill on the oaths 
and affirmations of the grand jury, whereas there was 
but one juror affirmed. It ought to have been, they 
asserted—“ on the oaths and affirmation of the grand 
jury.” The plea was overruled, and the villain de- 
servedly hanged. 


INFERNAL ZEAL. 

IV. In Praval’s Exercises it is stated that some of 
the soldiers of Curtes made vows to slaughter twelve 
Mexicans daily, in honour of the twelve apostles!— 
Can any of your correspondents decide whether this 
horrible story is true or false? 


CURIOUS TEST OF INCONTINENCE. 

V. In the Causes Celebres, vol. 3, page 216, it is 
stated that there was at Rome a certain temple into 
which women accused of incontinence were brought, 
and their condemnation or acquittal depended on the 
opening or shutting of the lips of a marble statue— 
Can this be true? 


FRAIL TENURE OF LIFE. 

VI. The excavation. in the neighbourhood of Paris 
are attended with great danger, and occasional loss of 
life. Pinkerton, in his recollections, page 21, states 
that some years since a bridal party having gone to 
enjoy themselves at a tavern near that city, and having 
begun to dance on the green before the house, the 
earth yawned and swallowed up twenty of them. 


SIMPLE AND PROMPT MODE OF CONVERSION. 
VII. A laird in Scotland, seeing a large body of his 
clan going to a Roman Catholic Chapel, gave one of 
them a stroke of a stick, and ordered him to go to the 
kirk. He obeyed, and the rest followed him. The 
clan has ever since been staunch Presbyterians.— 
Boswell’s Hebrides, page 218. 


JACOBITISM IN PERFECTION. 

VIII. The pretender’s shoes being very bad, Mr. 
Kingsbury provided him with a new pair, and kept 
the old ones as long as he lived. After his death a 
zealous jacobite gave twenty guineas for them.— 
Idem, p. 171. M. C. 

Philadelphia, July 15, 1834. 

(To be continued.) 
Sr es 
INJURIES FROM FRIENDS. 

Tose who have their joys, have also their griefs 
in proportion; and none can extremely exalt or depress 
friends, but f-iends. The harsh things which come 
from the rest of the world, are received and repulsed 
with that spirit which every honest man bears about 
him, for his own vindication; but unkindness in words 
or actions among friends, affects us the first instant in 
the inmost recesses of our souls. Indifferent people, if 
I may so say, can wound us only in the heterogeneous 
parts, maim us in our legs or arms, but the friend can 
make no pass but ai the heart itself. On the other 
side, the most impotent assistance, the mere well- 
wishes of a friend, give a man constancy and courage 
against the most prevailing force of all his enemies. 
It is here only he enjoys and suffers to the quick. 
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SKETCHES 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MAN OF FASHION. 





Every rational being must acknowledge the supre- 
macy of fashion over the civilized portion of the world, 
but few could point out the peculiar principles in 
human nature most strongly affected by its influence. 
Pride, ambition, and vanity, are the most conspicuous 
of those passions we see occasionally produced under 
its fostering hand, yet these are few indeed in the 
catalogue of its effects. The powers it exercises are 
morai and physical—upon individuals and upon so- 
ciety. It existed from the earliest period. A certain 
style of dress has distinguished all ages and all nations; 
and different persons have generally followed that 
costume which their progenitors or predecessors had 
adopted. It is true that we have no Morning Post of 
the antediluvian ages, and I am fearful that every 
number of the Court Magazine published during the 
reign of Solomon is now out of print; but there is not 
a doubt that a Beau Monde of some kind existed in 
the periods to which I refer, and that somebodies and 
nobodies constituted the world much in the same man- 
ner they do at present. We know that Moses and 
David patronised dancing, but it is doubtful whether 
they ever heard of Almacks. Although we are told 
that Miriam, the prophetess, to the sound of timbrels, 
danced with her maidens for joy that the Egyptians 
had been drowned in the Red Sea, antiquaries are not 
certain that they trod the magic mazes of the waltz; 
and when we read that the royal Psalmist expressed 
his transport in a similar manner at the return of the 
ark, few are convinced that he did so in the very ap- 
propriate measure of the galopade. The scholar is 
informed that the Assyrians were partial to music, but 
there are no existing records to prove that Sardanapa- 
Jus encouraged the Italian Opera in any part of his 
dominions. Some dramas, I believe, have been per- 
formed there with prodigious effect; indeed it might 
be said that in that distant part of the world “ Semi- 
ramide” was first produced. “ Medea” is of Grecian 
origin. “Mose in Egitto” belongs to the Hebrews. 
These it must be said created some sensation even in 
those remote times, but whether they produced as 
much harmony as they do in these degenerate days, 
has not been very clearly ascertained. It is most 
probable that when the Roman Empire was in the 
zenith of its glory and its grandeur, the Emperor 
Augustus held frequent levees—the Latin historians 
have almost said as much; but I have diligently pe- 
rused many hieroglyphic papyri without gaining such 
information as would satisfy the important query— 
whether Cleopatra’s drawing-rooms were as brilliantly 
attended as those of more modern date? I would give 
something to learn who was the Ude of Heliogabalus, 
and who was the Truefit of Marc Antony; whether 
Apicius gave better dinners than Sir George Warren- 
der, and if Aspasia arranged her soirees with more 
effect than the Marchioness of Londonderry. What- 
ever may be the result of these inquiries, it is certain 
that fashion was always respected, and that in the time 
of the more degenerate Cesars, when Constantinople 
was the seat of their splendour, it possessed an influ- 
ence which has seldom been more despotic. 

There are many other things connected with our 
reminiscences of distant ages which are worthy of 
being known. We all know that races were very 
popular with the Greeks and Romans, yet it is much 
to be deplored that we are totally ignorant of the 
names of the officiating Tattersall, and of the Latin 
“levanters.” Not the result of one steeple-chase has 
come down to us; and after all the trouble which has 





been taken to explore the ruins of Pompeii, though so 
many manuscripts have been perused, and so 
monuments deciphered, no mention has been found of 
their jockey club. A betting-book that had been the 
property of some Arcadian black-leg would now be 
considered a treasure far more valuable than the editio 
princeps of Homer; and a portrait of some celebrated 
racer in the Olympic games would be acknowledged 
more precious than an original Apelles. A fortune 
would almost be offered for a Court Circular describ- 
ing Belshazzar’s private amusements, and the most 
lively interest would be excited in all circles, if eny 
one should discover an autograph love-letter of Alex- 
ander the Great. But, alas! Time has laid his iron 
hand on those memorials of human pleasures, and they 
have crumbled beneath his touch, and mingled with 
the dust of those who gave them existence. 

The moral advantages of fashion are manifold. 
That it produces a kind, a liberal spirit, among its 
votaries, the charity bazaars are a sufficient evidence; 
that it tends in a great measure to the diffusion of uni- 
versal love, Doctors’ Commons can testify; that it 
infuses into the heart a proper affection for the animal 
creation, lap-dogs and parrots are efficient witnesses; 
and that it encourages the most exalted genius, Stultz 
and Maradan Carson can acknowledge. In the bazaars 
the effects it produces are extraordinary. The ruling 
sovereignsof Haut Ton leave their absolute monarchies, 
and transform themselves into petty traffickers in fancy 
goods of their own manufacture. It is said that “cha- 
rity covereth a multitude of sins,” and it has been 
known to do so, but it is scarcely possible that in this 
instance there can be any moral deformity to conceal. 
There seems in these matters to be so much of that 
pare and gentle spirit of humanity, and of that sweet 
association with the feelings of others which prompt 
all good actions. Fancy fairs can never be got up for 
the mere purpose of display, or from the wish to gain 
admiration. It is true that a lovely woman always 
looks more attractive when engaged in such generous 
purposes; and it must certainly be very flattering to 
find some little trifle she has made, produce more than 
fifty times its value; but who would be so ill-natured 
to suppose that there is anything but genuine philan- 
thropy in these proceedings? It is a very pleasing 
way of disposing of drawings, and little baskets, and 
many other pretty things made more for ornament 
than use; and if Lord George should purchase them at 
an extravagant price, his lordship of course is actuated 
by liberal feelings towards the poor people for whose 
benefit the money is to be bestowed, and cannot have 
any idea of complimenting the beauty of the manufac- 
turer when making his purchases. I wonder how 
some folks can think differently. The Court of King’s 
Bench is always an excellent authority on all subjects 
connected with the affections of the fashionable world. 
All classes during their sublunary existence have to 
endure their portion of suffering; but here in Doctors’ 
Commons, and in the House of Peers, must the vota- 
ries of fashion undergo their trials. And why are they~ 
punished? not for warring against their fellow creatures, 
but for loving them too sincerely. It is true, they 
never told their love, except to each other; but “ the 
flattering tale” became known to the lawyers, who do 
not encourage universal happiness, and they conse- 
quently put a stop to such St. Simonianism. 

A familiarity with animated nature appears to be 
among the most prominent features in the portraiture 
of persons of fashion. Domestic animals are not the 
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enly objects of their attention, 2velogy is cultivated on 
a larger scale in the Regent's Park, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington. But it has been stated, on 
somewhat doubtful authority, that the beautiful and 
distinguished visiters of those delightful promenades 
are considered greater “lions” than the shaggy den- 
izens of the place. Under the fostering care of fashion, 
Stultz has become as powerful as the Great Mogul, 
and Maradan Carson, through the same generous in- 
fluence, is as great as Diana of the Ephesians. The 
first seems to possess the extraordinary power of making 
any man a gentleman, and withont the latter no lady, 
who wished to be thought anybody, could be seen by 
civilised people. But there are a vast number of 
clever persons who, although they were not so fortu- 
nate as to have been tailors or milliners, have profited 
equally well from the patronage of the great, as the 
important personages just mentioned. Among the rest 
are tutors, governesses, and toad-eaters; the two former 
very frequently exercise the functions of the latter, 
while performing their own more immediate duties. 
The tutor enjoys the enviable privilege of teaching 
the male sprigs of the family whatever happens to be 
most agreeable to them. He must be a good scholar, 
to please the father, and a good shot to please the sons; 
evince his acquaintance with books to his lordship, 
and his knowledge of dogs to his pupils; forward the 
studies of the young gentlemen, to gain the favour of 
her ladyship, and superintend their love-affairs, to 
gratify themselves. The governess is honoured with 
the instruction of the female branches till they are 
found to be dangerous rivals to mamma, and are mar- 
ried out of the way, or till they are considered to be 
sufficiently talented to become stars in the gay world. 
She must be acquainted with every science, intimate 
with every language, adorned with every accomplish- 
ment, and she must possess every virtue under heaven, 
for the purpose of making each of the fair juveniles 
committed to her management a wonder and a prodigy. 
The toad-eater has still more important duties to per- 
form. This individual is of either sex: the female is 
known by the name of companion or housekeeper, the 
male is generally some friendly tiger or fire-eater. 
They possess a great knowledge of human nature 
founded on continual observation, and know perfectly 
well the wiles and wishes of those hearts in whose 
service they are engaged. They are perfect machines, 
and go with the regularity of clock-work; will affirm 
anything or deny anything, remember anything or for- 
get anything, as they are required; will fetch and 
carry like a spaniel, and fight like a dragon, if it is 
thought necessary. Although you may be no more an 
Apollo than Sir Lumley Skeffington, it is the business 
of Mr. Toadee to make you consider yourself a perfect 
Adonis; and if you should happen to wear less dia- 
monds than the Duchess of St. Albans, it is the duty 
of Mrs. Toadee to convince you that yours are, as the 
Macassar Oil says—*“ the only genuine.” 

Other effects proceed from the same cause. It is 
generally considered that the privilege of sanctuary 
had ceased to exist, but it is very evident that it is not 
entirely annihilated. Let an offender, no matter how 
great the offence may be, get shelter within the pale 
of fashion, and he will be allowed to escape without 
punishment. No man will lift his hand against him, 
no woman will frown upon him. He will be consi- 
dered an innocent man, and welcomed with smiles 
wherever he goes. Another instance of liberality is 
evinced in the ordinary dealings of fashion with trades- 
people. The foreigner is patronised—the native is 
not. Although an Englishman may produce goeds 
superior and at less price, the Frenchman is preferred. 
For what reason? Because he isa Frenchman. To 
be sure, your countryman must suffer; but we were 
born to suffer, and fashion should be above all vulgar 
prejudices. Fashion is a sort of philosopher's stone, 





making every thing precious with which it comes in 
contact. A golden story shadows it—it is hallowed. 
What is necessary to its existence is tabooed, as are 
articles set apart for religious purposes in the Friendly 
Islands, and preserved from vulgar use and scratiny. 
There is nothing ef human creation so m i 
The influence of the Venetian Council of Three was 
not more obscure and more absolute than is its power; 
and the laws of the Medes and Persians were not 
more sincerely honoured and more strictly observed 
than are its decrees. Kings are swayed by its supre- 
macy, beauty bends beneath its rule, and the unho- 
noured by fame or fortune are raised by its fiat above 
the heads of rank and genius. Things, trivial in them- 
selves, gain from it a value they could never otherwise 
possess; and riches, unaccompanied by its influence, 
may almost be said to be unprofitable to their owner, 
and worthless to the world. 


— 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Ler your first care be to give your little girls a 
good physical education. Let their early years be 
passed, if possible, in the country, gathering flowers 
in the fields, and partaking of all the free exercises in 
which they delight. When they grow older, do not 
condemn them to sit eight listless hours of the day 
over their books, their work, their maps, and their 
music. Be assured that half the number of hours 
passed in real attention to well ordered studies, will 
make them more accomplished and more agreeable 
companions than those commonly are who have been 
most elaborately finished, in the modern acceptation 
of the term. The systems by which young ladies are 
taught to move their limbs according to the rules of 
art, to come into a room with studied diffidence, and to 
step into a carriage with measured action and preme- 
ditated grace, are only calculated to keep the degrad- 
ing idea perpetually present, that they are preparing 
for the great market of the world. Real elegance of 
demeanour springs from the mind; fashionable schools 
do but teach its imitation, whilst their rules forbid to 
be ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the idea 
of so perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the 
minds of young women supposed to have finished their 
education in such establishments. If they marry hus- 
bands as uninformed as themselves, they fall into 
habits of insignificance without much pain, if they 
marry persons more accomplished, they can retain no 
hold of their affections. Hence many matrimonial 
miseries, in the midst of which the wife finds it a 
consolation to be always complaining of her health and 
ruined nerves. In the education of young women, 
we wouki say—let them be secured from all the trap- 
pings and manacles of such a system; let them partake 
of every active exercise not absolutely unfeminine, 
and trust to their being able to get into or out of a 
carriage with a light and graceful step, which no 
drilling can accomplish. Let them rise early and 
retire early to rest, and trust that their beauty will not 
need to be coined into artificial smiles in order to 
secure a welcome, whatever room they enter. Let 
them ride, walk, run, dance, in the open air. Eneou- 
rage the merry and innocent diversions in which the 
young delight; let them, under proper guidance, ex- 
plore every hill and valley; let them plant and culti- 
vate the garden, and make hay when the summer sun 
shines, and surmount all dread of a shower of rain or 
the boisterous wind; and, above all, let them take no 
medicine except when the doctor orders it. The 
demons of hysteria and melancholy might hover over 
a group of young ladies so brought up; but they would 
not find one of them upon whom they could exercise 
any power—Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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WOMEN CELEBRATED IN SPAIN, &c. 





WOMEN 


CELEBRATED IN SPAIN FOR THEIR EXTRAORDINARY 
POWERS OF MIND. 


Donna ANNA DE CERVATON was a must celebrated 
woman in her day; though she was greatly noted for 
her extreme beauty, her talents and love of literature 
caused her to be still more esteemed. In the works 
of L. M. Siculo, the Latin letters which she wrote to 
him are preserved, and they would do honour to any 
author for their style and correctness. 

Donna IsaBeLia pe Joya, who lived in the 16th 
century was a very learned woman. It is related of 
her that she was accustomed to preach in a church at 
Barcelona to an extremely large congregation that 
flocked to hear her. In the pontifical reign of Paul IIL. 
she went to Rome, and in the presence of the Cardinals 
explained many difficult points of doctrine, entirely to 
their satisfaction. But what contributed the most to 
her fame was, that when in that capitol she converted 
a great number of Jews to the Catholic religion. 

Louisa Sicea, a native of Toledo, was deeply inti- 
mate with philosophy and belles lettres; she was like- 
wise very clever in the knowledge of languages, being 
well acquainted with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac. She wrote a letter in these five different 
languages to Pope Paul III. 

Donna Otivia Sasuco pE Nantes, a native of 
Alcarez, possessed an enlightened mind. She had a 
knowledge of physical science, medicine, morals, and 
politics, as her writings abundantly testify. But what 
contributed the most to render her illustrious, was her 
new physiological system, which was contrary to the 
notions of the ancients. She established the opinion, 
that it is not the blood which nourishes the body. 
This system, which Spain did not at first appreciate, 
‘was warmly embraced in England, and we now receive 
from the hands of strangers, as their invention, what 
was, strictly speaking, our own. Fatal genius of Spain! 
before any thing to which thou givest birth can be 
deemed valuable, it must be transferred to strangers. 
It appears that this great woman assigned the brain as 
the only dwelling for a human soul; in this opinion 
Descartes afterwards coincided, with this difference 
only, that she conceived the whole substance of the 
brain to be the abode of the sonl, and he confined it to 
the pineal gland. ‘The confidence of Donna Olivia in 
her own opinions was so great, and her determination 
in vindicating them so powerful, that, in her dedicatory 
letter to the Count de Barajas, President of Castile, she 
entreated him to exercise all his authority among the 
learned naturalists, and medical men in Spain, to con- 
vince them that their heresies were inaccurate, and she 
could prove it. She flourished in the reign of Philip IT. 

Donna Juciana Morera, a native of Barcelona, 
‘was a most learned woman. Her father, having com- 
mitted homicide, was obliged to fly his country. He 
took up his residence at Lyons, carrying with him his 
daughter, and so great was her progress in literary 
pursuits, that, at the age of ten years, she dedicated a 
work, defending public discussions in philosophy, to 
Margaret of Austria, Queen of Spain. According to 
the authority of G. Patin, who lived at that period, 
she had a long dispute with the College of Jesuits at 
Lyons, when she was only seventeen years old. She 
‘was intimately acquainted with philosophy, theology, 
music, and jurisprudence. She is said to have known 
fourteen languages. She belonged to the Dominican 
convent of Avignon. 

The celebrated nun of Mexico, Juana INEz DE LA 
Crvz, is well known for her erudition and poetical 
powers, and requires no eulogy of mine. I will only 
say, that in my opinion, she is less esteemed for her 
poetry than for her learning. Many of the Spanish 
poets have been gifted with extraordinary genius; but 
no one, perhaps, equalled her in general knowledge. 
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EVERY NERVE APPROPRIATED TO 
ITS FUNCTION. 

From this law of our nature, that certain ideas 
originate in the mind in consequence of the operation 
of corresponding nerves, it follows—that one organ of 
sense can never become the substitute for another, 
so as to excite in the mind the same idea. When an 
individual is deprived of the organs of sight, no power 
of attention, or continued effort of the will, or exercise 
of the other senses, can make him enjoy the class of 
sensations which is lost. ‘The sense of touch may be 
increased in an exquisite degree ; but were it trae, as 
has been asserted, that individuals can discover colours 
by the touch, it could only be by feeling a change 
upon the surface of the stuff and not by any perception 
of the colour. It has been my painful duty to attend 
on persons who have pretended blindness: and that 
they could see with their fingers. But [ have ever 
found that by a deviation from truth in the first in- 
stance, they have been entangled in a tissue of deceit; 
and have at last been forced into admissions which 
demonstrated their folly and weak inventions. I have 
had pity for such patients when they have been the 
subjects of nervous disorders which have produced 
extraordinary sensibility in their organs—such as a 
power of hearing much beyond our common experi- 
ence; for it has attracted high interest and admiration, 
and has gradually led them to pretend to powers 
greater than they actually possessed. In such cases 
it is difficult to distinguish the symptoms of disease, 
from the pretended gifis which are boasted of. Expe- 
riment proves, what is suggested by Anatomy, that not 
only the organs are appropriated to particular classes 
of sensations, but that the nerves, intermediate between 
the brain and the outward organs, are respectively 
capable of receiving no other sensations but such as 
are adapted to their particular organs. Every impres- 
sion on the nerve of the eye, or of the ear, or on the 
nerve of smelling, or of taste, excites only ideas of 
vision, of hearing, of smelling or of tasting; not solely 
because the extremities of these nerves, individually, 
are suited to external impressions, but because the 
nerves are, through their whole course and wherever 
they are irritated, capable of exciting in the mind the 
idea to which they are appropriate, and no other. A 
blow, an impulse quite unlike that for which the 
organs of the senses are provided, will excite them all 
in their several ways; the eyes will flash fire, while 
there is noise in the ears. An officer received a mus- 
ket-ball which went through the bones of his face— 
in describing his sensations, he said that he felt as if 
there had been a flash of lightning, accompanied with 
a sound like the shutting of the door of St. Paul’s. On 
this circumstance, of every nerve being appropriated 
to its function, depend the false sensations which ac- 
company morbid irritation of them from internal causes, 
when there is in reality nothing presented externally; 
such as flashes of light, ringing of the ears, and bitter 
taste or offensive smells. These sensations are caused, 
through the excitement of the respective nerves of 
sense, by derangement of some internal organ, and 
most frequently of the stomach.—Bell’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

- oo 


Wuatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses; whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominate over the present, advances 
us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, 
and far from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as 
may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona. 
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